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Helping business . . . tax plans 
. Supreme Court and labor... 
new ideas .. . no Crisis. 








\ PERIOD of competition in being “good 
f% +o business men lies just ahead. 
e Executive is hatching plan after plan 


d business fears of Government: tax 


to é! 
plans, labor peace plans, credit plans, utility 
peace plans. 

The Congress is scrambling for ways to 
show friendship for business: talking econ- 
on frowning on experiments, looking for 
ways to curb Executive power. 


The Supreme Court is revealing by decis- 
ions that its majority did not open the door 
to unrestrained Government power when the 
Constitution was more broadly interpreted. 

Ahead, consequently, is a test of whether 
kindness and an end to experiments will as- 
sure recovery and re-employment in business. 
The outcome of that test is uncertain, no 
better than a 50-50 chance, in official opinion. 

* * * 
A definite measure of certainty now can re- 
lace uncertainty in specific fields of Gov- 
ernment policy and power. 

There is assurance of comfort, if not of 
new orders, for business men in the impact 
of late developments. A look ahead shows: 

Taxation: Stern opposition to new taxes 
in the Senate and House; willingness to avoid 
in the White House. Re-study of existing 
tax is to occur, with amendment probable. 
The prospect: A re-definition of income to 
remove tax impediments to adjustment of old 
debt; some possible tax incentive to small 
business for incurring new debt; a possible 
end to the remnant of the undistributed prof- 






its tax. 

Economy: Strongly desired theoretically; 
yet strongly resisted practically. Modest 
cuts will be made in relief, in grants to regu- 
la departments; in public works items; but 
will be more than made up in bigger cotton 
subsidies, bigger old age subsidies. Paper 
saving can be made by limiting emergency 
appropriations to eight months, leaving sup- 
plemental appropriations to the next session. 

Labor: More definitely subject to em- 
ployer discipline; less assured of Govern- 
ment protection when resorting to strike to 
attain collective bargaining ends. Supreme 
Court decisions now do the following: Re- 
ve Labor Board protection from workers 
gaging in strike violence; reserve to the 
Court the right to review each set of facts 
on which Labor Board decisions are based; 
temove Labor Board protection from workers 


en 






Violating contracts with employers. Pressure 
is increasing for reliance on Labor Board ma- 
chinery instead of on strikes. Employer 
rights in hiring and firing for cause are re- 
ferara 

* * *” 


A wide range of ideas remain in the Gov- 
ernment hopper for future attention. 

A scrip money plan for two-price distribu- 
‘ton of toodstuffs to low-income groups, when 
‘red, will be very limited and strictly ex- 


per ental; will encounter immense basic 
“inculties. Approaching production in- 
‘rease and low prices for meat products and 
dairy products account for revived interest 


distribution means. Subsidy costs—a 
1 dollars and more if applied broadly— 


and administrative difficulties cause official 
skepticism toward two-price plans. 

Use of the “monopoly committee” as a 
Watchdog to spot and attack industrial price 
creases in any new recovery is on the cards. 
_A trial at price-fixing on farm products is 
“own for 1940 use; not 1939. 

~ * * 


Peace prospects continue to brighten. 
much-advertised March 6 crisis date 
ng no crisis. 

“uch more probable crisis date will come 
with a final end of Spanish trouble after 
Madrid’s fall and the resulting diplomatic 
rf an inside track in Spain. 
. referred position for Germany and 





Ita could help relieve strains in those 
“ountries if totalitarian developments in 
*Pain were followed with barter of Spain’s 
““W materials for German and Italian ma- 
“linery and skills. 
tees 
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America’s New Problem: Loss of Population; 
Immigration Tide Reverses For First Time 


MERICA during the present decade faces 


loss of population from a net movement out | immigration last year. 


of the country, the first such reduction in our 
history. 

Since Germany’s seizure of Austria in March 
of last year and the development of more in- 
tense racial persecution in Europe, immigra- 
tion has increased. But tnder present quota 
restrictions this can add only a few thousands 
of population which will be insufficient to offset 
the loss from emigration during the early years 
of the decade. 

As long as the 1924 immigration law stands 
and this country enforces the requirement that 
“no alien likely to be a public charge shall be 
admitted” there is slight chance of substantia! 
immigration from other parts of the world. 
to 1938, as is shown by the De- 
pictogram 


From 1931 
partment of Labor figures in the 
above, steamship lines carried 4,487,085 aliens 
and citizens from this country to permanent 
residences abroad and on the return trips car- 
ried 4,260,081 aliens and citizens to this coun- 
try to take up permanent residences. In eight 
years the net loss in population from emigra- 
tion totaled 227,004 persons. 

THE “GREATEST MIGRATION” 

Thus, America in this decade appears to be 
writing the closing chapter in the story of one 
of the greatest migrations of all time. 

From about 1830, when immigration really 
began in substantial fashion, the United States 
has been the land of opportunity to Europeans. 
Every ship returning to Europe from this 
country carried the tidings that in America 
there were jobs and democratic freedom. 

Europeans by the millions packed their be- 
longings and sailed for the United States. In 
100 years 38 million persons, or almost as many 
as there are in France today, emigrated to 
America to seek a more prosperous life. 

Even in the period from 1920 to 1930, despite 
the clamping down of quota restrictions, there 
was a net population gain of more than three 
million persons as a result of immigration. And 
at the peak of immigration in the first decade 
of this century there was a net population gain 
of six million persons from immigration. 

But the onset of the depression, bringing 
widespread also brought the 
end of the immigration era. In 1931, for the 
first time in peace time, there was a net move- 
ment of population out of the United States. 

The net movement out of the country con- 
immigration once more 
emigration. The 


unemployment, 


tinued unti] 1935 when 
became slightly larger than 
movement into this country has continued to 





a + increase, rising to a total of about 50,000 net + 


Back of the slowing down and reversal of the 
immigration tide during the present decade lies 
two major factors: the enactment of restric- 
tive legislation and recent economic conditions. 

Under the system set up in 1924 each coun- 
try is given a limited immigration quota ac- 
cording to its contribution prior to 1920. Total 
annual immigration is limited to 153,774 per- 
sons from countries outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

After the depression came, immigration was 
reduced to a mere fraction of even this figure 
when an executive order was issued instructing 
consular agents to restrict immigration so as 
to prevent additions to the unemployed. 





At the same time thousands of jobless aliens 
left the United States to seek jobs in their 
homelands or to get help from relatives. | 

Also the Government speeded up deportation 
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charges against aliens illegally in this country, 
adding further to the outflow. 

Then, too, a good many jobless American 
citizens emigrated to try ventures in lands 
where they believed opportunities for employ- 
ment or money-making were better. What had 
been a net inflow of American citizens return- 
ing to the United States during the prosperous 
’20s turned into a net outflow during the de- 
pression. 

All these factors resulted in 1932, the year 
when the outflow was largest, in a net popula- 
tion loss from emigration of 168,000 persons. 

As to the recent increase in immigration, the 
State Department figures:show that in many 
countries applications for immigration visas 
have been made in such numbers that the im- 
migration quotas are exhausted for many years 
to come. jay 

In Germany alone, 260 thousand applications 
have been filed, or enough to fill the immigra- 
tion quota for nearly 10 years. 

Partly offsetting the inflow of refugees is the 
fact that both Italy and Germany have short- 
ages of labor and are operating machinery to 
repatriate as many of their citizens as possible. 


MEANING OF NEW ERA 

The end of the immigration era has highly 
significant implications. 

Because of the smaller population gain in 
prospect, industry will have to figure on smaller 
expansion of production and sales than has been 
customary. 

Reduction in the rate of population growth 
will lessen the pressure on the school systems. 

The American melting pot will have an op- 
portunity to complete its task of Americaniza- 
tion without determent from new alien immi- 
gration. Already the number of aliens has been 
reduced to about half the total in 1930. 

Finally, unless there is a marked differential 
in the birth rates of the racial groups in this 
country, the future characteristics of the popu- 
lation will remain much as they are today. 

And so the typical American of the future, 
on the basis of the present distribution of 
racial stocks brought about by the century of 
immigration, will be about 37 per cent English, 
including a small admixture of Welsh, 8 per 
cent Scotch, 11 per cent Irish and 17 per cent 
German. The rest of the blood in his veins will 
be of mixed origin, derived from many coun- 
tries with no one country predominant. Italy, 
Poland, and France each will contribute about 
4 per cent of the total, Russia, Czechoslovakia, 
the Netherlands, and Sweden about 2 per cent 
each, Norway 1.5 per cent and no other country 
as much as 1 per cent. 
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The March of the News 


. Recovery rec- 





Economy moves . 
ommendations . . . Army appropria- 
tions .. . freight differentials. 











DRIVE on a new sector is opening in the 

campaign to appease business. 

Senator Pat Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, fired the opening salvo in what is ex- 
pected to be a major effort by the Congress 
economy bloc to reduce governmental ex- 
penditures, by declaring March 2 that a con- 
ference of Government leaders should be 
called immediately to plan an average re- 
duction of at least 10 per cent in all Federal 
outlays except fixed charges. 

Senator Marry F. Byrd (Dem.), of Virgin- 
ia, followed on March 4 with the assertion 
that if the Administration carries out its 
tentative plans§to ask for an increase in the 
debt limit from 45 to 50 billion dollars, Con- 
gress will reject the request “as a first step 
toward retrenchment and economy.” 


TAX REVISION PLANS 

Even more tangible form was given to 
the efforts to remove hindrance to recovery 
when Senator Harrison joined with Chair- 
man Doughton of the House Ways and 
Means Committee in a request to Secretary 
Morgenthau for recommendations as soon 
after March 15 as possible in regard to re- 
vision of taxes “which act as a deterrent to 
business.” 

At the same time, developments in the la- 
bor field were encouraging to business. 

In three decisions handed down on Feb. 
28 the Supreme Court outlawed the sit-down 
strike as a weapon in labor strife and sharply 
clarified employer and worker rights under 
the National Labor Relations Act, establish- 
ing three major points: 

That an employer can fire employes who 
commit illegal acts or engage in violence in 
any form, as for example, the sit-down strike; 

That the courts are open to employers who 
object to findings of fact on which Labor 
Board decisions are based, with those find- 
ings subject to review in each case; 

That it is the responsibilty of workers to 
express a desire to bargain with the employer 
and not an employer’s responsibility to seek 
out workers with a desire to bargain. 

As a result of President Roosevelt’s “Dear 
Bill” and “Dear John” letters to William 
Green, president of the AFL, and John L. 





| 


Lewis, president of the CIO, preparations 
were completed for another try at negotiating 


[Continued on Page 3.] 
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—Harris & Ewing 


WAR BY BALLOT? 


Senator La Follette, with 11 other Senators, 

proposes that a national referendum be held 

before war is declared. Similar to the Ludlow 

proposal of last session, this new move also is 
opposed by the Administration. 
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WAR REFERENDA: 
A MAJOR ISSUE 

















The present White House at- 
tempt at Government-business 
appeasement is an outgrowth of 
Cabinet sessions in which the 
President’s official family agredd 
that business men had Jost con- 
fidence in Government promises. 
Statements on taxation and on 
utility policy by Mr. Roosevelt 
and Secretary Morgenthau were 
agreed to in the privacy of the 
Cabinet room. 
+ + 

Word from headquarters is to the 
effect that pronouncements on 
foreign policy made by Senator 
Key Pittman, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, are carefully scanned by 
the State Department. Foreign 
diplomats therefore attach un- 
usual importance to any forceful 
language used by the Senator as 


/ 





unions would outvote craft 
unions, bringing about an upset 
in the balance of labor organiza- 
tion power. 

ot - # 


Important New Dealers are se- 
verely criticizing the President 
in private for agreeing not to go 
ahead with tax increases. New 
Deal economics calls for steady 
increases in taxes on incomes and 
inheritances but an easing of 
pay-roll taxes and other con- 
sumer taxes. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
pronouncement on taxes is taken 
as a stand against income tax or 
inheritance tax increases, barring 
a bursting of the budget. 
e = * 

Word is going the rounds of dip- 
lomatic circles that the influence 
of Mrs. Roosevelt is being ex- 
erted against any early recogni- 








until the American Government’s 
most eloquent officials can con- 
vince Western wool growers that 
tariff concessions on Australian 
wool won't upset the domestic 


market. 
.. - = 


One far-reaching result of cur- 
rent talks between Oswaldo Ar- 
anha, Brazil’s Foreign Minister, 
and American officials will be a 
fresh campaign to _ interest 
American investors in develop- 
ing Brazilian industries. The 
American Government may make 
investment attractive by under- 
writing a large part of the risk. 


“x * © 


Secret advices along diplomatic 
row significantly relate that 
Great Britain is Jess perturbed 
about Palestine, more concerned 
about adjacent areas. Not gen- 


——+ 








Economic Committee is likely to 
be largely a re-statement of “the 
problem,” an assertion for need 
of continued studies to increase 
public understanding of that 
problem, and’ a request for more 
than another $500,000 to continue 
those studies into 1940. 


x * * 


The plan to create an Auditor 
General in the General Account- 
ing Office, who will watch over 
Government expenditures and 
report directly to Congress, may 
soon be revived in the House. 
Congressmen interested in piece- 
meal reorganization to effect 
economies are planning to rein- 
troduce the measure which was 
beaten last year. 


x * * 


Department of Agriculture reor- 

















—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY TELLS ALL 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins tells the 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Unem- 
ployment and Relief, James Byrnes, just what 
problems have to be solved before the nation’s 
unemployed can be put back to work. 
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A NEW PROGRAM 
TO AID FARMERS 








with its soil conservation payments to encoura2 





the excitement of gauging secret. naval maneu- 
vers, the spectacle of cobalt blue waters crested 
white, would subside enough for the President 
to devote all of his energies to the work-jam- 
med job ahead. 

Behind him the President could look back é 
on six long years of office, years now filled with 
ghosts of vanquished administrative policies, 


sphere. In spite of that, it gathered 218 signa- 
tures and was rejected only by a 19-vote margin. 

Secretary Hull has speedily denounced this 
: year’s referendum proposal. Not twenty-four 
te hours after the twelve Senators, led by Mr. La- 
e Follette (Prog.), of Wisconsin, introduced their 
j resolution for the amendment, the Secretary of 
State issued a statement declaring that a plebis- 
cite on war would be counter to the entire system 


two fishing trips each year. In addition there 
have been numerous tours about the country. 


reflecting the viewpoint of : * . : 
policy-guiding officials. tion by this country of the erally recognized is the fact that ganization carried out so far, in- f 
i. a Franco regime in Spain. On the because of Jewish-Arab trouble, siders say, is comparatively mild F 
a a other hand, high State Depart- Great Britain has been enabled compared with what is yet to - t 
Whatsthe war plebiscite plan The one-time cordiality between ment officials are reported as ar- to move into the Holy Land | come. Drastic plans for revamp- | Another new farm pl Deali 
may mean. A new signal for battle President Roosevelt and Henry guing for recognition on the large numbers of troops, which | ing the setup temporarily have | ; ; pian. Veoling q 
ia C Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- ground of policy affecting this under ordinary events would | been shelved to avoid any possi- with price troubles. Fixed prices t! 
aha aeee ture, is a bit strained at this amare country’s relations with South have evoked widespread pub- | bility of unfavorable repercus- vs. subsidies, a Congress issue v 
wrens Sige ous See Oy yee America. Odds are quoted licity. sions while the Department’s ap- e 
dent feels that the Secretary of against early recognition. x** tk gee ‘ : 5 . 
. , propriation is gtill pending be- : , 
am the propose! that the people be allowed to Agriculture should have found ** — f Cc P é HE situation in American agriculture is found | 
vote on war, Congress at last has what it recog- h Preliminary data already reveal ore Congress. by the White H Ww 
izes As a made-to-order foreign policy issue. some way to prevent the present ; : 7 ouse to be going from bad to y 
. . P esuse teeubies tn cotten ead A number of important Govern- that little reduction of WPA ae worse just at the time when Government and 
Argument over sale ef planes %0 vremes — wheat from developing to jeop- ment officials are quietly seeking rolls can |be expected to result : business are trying to lay the basis for a business te 
over the defense program now appears as a mere , ping P ietinns eutate ‘be Gaver from the survey now being car- Mid-westerners at the Capitol revival. : S 
curtain-raiser to what may become the real for- ardize farmers’ support and up- , ; . : heer that Dean Wil R Farm prices are failing to rise. M th ‘ 
eign policy drama of the current session of Con- set further an already upset bud- ment, expressing to friends the ried out by WPA in accordance Pater J. Rut- GUAAED Satie od antes ann theo , ae ved i. P 
_— get opinion that they intend to avoid with the provisions laid down in aay. of Se vanvereny sed ‘owe the Government while cotton aie pontioarpey of . 
A group of twelve Senators, including six Dem- + * what they think may be a J/ater the 725-million-dollar deficiency wrod Scheel, is high on the list scarcity of the right grades. Congress is showing a 
ocrats, three Republicans, two Farmer-Laborites : rush to get out. appropriation act. of possible nominees to succeed a rising interest in price fixing. The prospect of or 
and a Progressive, asks a Constitutional amend- Insiders say that a big stumbling se i ~« @ former Justice Brandeis on the lower livestock prices in months ahead is causing P! 
ment which would prohibit the United States block to AFL-CIO peace is the ; Supreme Court. They expect a new plans for creating a two-price system for ay 
pees SOG. wer racer agg a bso possibility that within a single Nothing will be done about a The preliminary report to Con- nomination soon, and are pleased getting more foodstuffs to low-income groups ite 
ine sae WEES ARETETS BP 6 Pp wS organization the industrial trade agreement with Australia ress by the Temporary National at the pro Just when the Government is trying to be con- la 
dum g y Pp ‘ prospect, Pinar : yy 1 
y ‘ej todd ive at one point, it finds itself forced to pay 
Ss is ionists, e : } 
Thee leer be 8 yates mays a to more radical proposals at another 
; _ . point. va 
_ we fret mune _ a Hecttnen Bare Out of that situation is coming a projected new pe 
ng = ee a ee beveded the ° middle-of-the-road farm program. This program th 
~ od .) . is being submitted to the Vice President and to no 
Western Hemisphere. the White House for perusal and for an expres ~ 
P TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE sion of opinion. It is offered as the answer to | 
Congress Would Decide | ites Oe aanaiin Guat tales oe fe, 
een Sees SAILOR ROOSEVELT HEAVES TO...A FEW WORDS bare ‘ 
In the second place, Congress would retain the eee The _— his bir 
war-making power in event of an invasion of the : ASSI 
United States or its territorial possessions. Thus FO R CONG RESS A N D R A C K TO p | LE D U p DES K Our Wheat Farmers oa 
EE ca tat Goede tf Geom wont wenedae ae ead “ ; First, there is the case of wheat. Here the idea me 
he ¢ : is to continue the existing soil conservation pro IC 
— 1946) the Philippine Islands were at- HEN Sailor Statesman Franklin Delano +  q,..., + onation of the king of Siam, that a sculptor had - ep its payment of 25 cents a bushel to os 
; . ede armers who confine their plantings to allotted 
Sole effect of the proposal would ke to let the : Roosevelt hove to the pre side of been commissioned to do a statue of Von acres. Then the idea is te does ain pe Sena che 
voters themselves decide whether American sol- Capitol Hill last weekend, he neede no sextant Steuben, that Persia’s internal affairs were ex- loans at 82 cents a bushel on 85 per cent of the tor 
diers and sailors are to travel to Europe or Asia to tell him just what his position was with re- tremely unsettled. normal production on those allotted acres. This hay 
to engage in . —— beret which this hemi- spect to the assembled legislators. | President's Roosevelt's personal messages to would leave about 100,000,000 bushels of wheat ind 
. sphere is not directly attacked. His sea legs still were not absolutely adjusted Congress do of . : available for market outside the loan, with that sho 
To the Administration, however, and its friends gress do of necessity require shorter de- wheat permitted to fall as low in price as neces 
i : ee ‘ to the feel of the rostrum of the House Cham- livery than would th f ded i iti as in price as nec¢ ‘ 
who want to retain freedom of action in foreign : i iia he ‘ y ose borwar ed in writing. sary to attract foreign buyers. If the buyers did s 
} affairs, the referendum idea is anathema. ber after a fortnight of life aboard the cruiser And also, the use of special messages, for such not appear, the Government would continue {0 nov 
rr Only by marshalling every resource at the com- “Houston ; but the assembled legislators, met matters as finance and budget, limits to a great Subsidize exports as at present. me! 
te mand of the White House last year did the Ad- in solemn conclave to do honor to the 150th extent the scope of the annual messages. The estimate is that this program would pr by: 
: ministration beat a similar referendum proposal anniversary of the first meeting of Congress, , ; vide wheat farmers with an assured income 
t sponsored in the House by Reprgentative Ludlow found in their Chief Executive the same _ His travels, however, have become ever wider about $750,000,000 from sales and feeding of eich 
ey (Dem.), of Indiana. Mr. Ludlow’s war plebiscite cain’ Neale 8 as-inn al ite in scope since he first took office. Year in and wheat. the 
Pi. measure had the drawback that it did not make ed y empee e : adie k be f year out he has managed to visit Warm Springs, In the case of cotton the plan would be some Fra 
yy exception for an attack by a European or Asiatic many it seemed as if it would be weeks betore Ga.; to retire for a time to the family manse at what similar. def. 
i power on one of the other nations in this hemi- the exhilaration of Caribbean winds and sun, Hyde Park, New York. He has made one or Here the existing program would be continu be « 


production control. Size of these payments would - 
be determined by Congress at either two cents 4 

pound or four cents a pound for production 
allotted acres, depending on the degree of Con 
gressional generosity. 

Then, instead of making price stabilizing loa: 
on all of the crop, the Government would mak‘ 
loans on only 7,000,000 bales as a maximum, lea 
ing 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 on the free market ‘0 


As he said about a year 
and a half ago at the time 
of his western tour: “Any 
one charged with propos- 
ing or judging national 


People’s Views 
Absorbed On 
His Travels 
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THE ROYAL NOTE 


i of representative government under which the a . ; alk — 
a United States has lived for the past century and years also filled with successful measures des- Sir Ronald Lindsay (left), British Ambassador policies should have first-hand knowledge of the seek buyers at whatever price they would brine. 
i a half. tined to make long footnotes after the name to the United States, and Alan Frederick Las- nation as a whole.” From these trips much of Loans on the 7,000,000 bales would be made at | 





Ln " : : . lles, Under Secretary to King George VI, as , : ts und. instead of th sent 8 cents 
No issue of foreig licy that has ¢ efor of Roosevelt in history books yet to be written. = cents a pound, instead 0 e presen 
re m policy that has come before y y they left the office of Secretary of State Hull, the sentiment of the country has flowed into the assuring the farmer a profitable income from 





tt Congress this year holds such political dynamite. i : r 

‘i P y ’ c How popular he re- where they had conferred on arrangements for mind and heart of the President. loan and subsidy on the domestic part of his crop I 

(i Other Defense Issues: I opularity cotiaeil qltin Se none of i oo and Pt eager —_ jee And yet despite the seeming length of time Subsidies for E , al 

, J = E ‘ , ajesty an ueen izabeth arrive for their he has spen i _ Subsidies tor Exports ~ 

; Why They are Avoided Of Executive the nation during those visit to Washington. pent away from Washington, the over : » I 

‘) MB tes Bien all has been less than the time the Justices of Of Cotton Projected 

ie e of planes to France fizzled as an issue on ains i : : 

f: which to indict the President’s foreign policy. The Remains High vealed for him by those on Eapeens Suk apenas Quay aram hele sane- Then, if prices of the remainder of the ct 

i emergency defense program proved slippery indefatigable investigators of Mr. Gallup. Not | thing we have to fear is fear itself,” researchers ble temple. The Justices sit only from the first failed to attract foreign buyers, the Governme! Ds 
have found a curious fact about the Chief | Monday in October until the first Monday in as in the case of wheat, would subsidise expor ’ 


ground on which to oppose the President, for the once in their five years’ measurement has Presi- @ 
in one way or another. 





June. And, as a matter of fact, the President 


| 

| 

| 

six years was well re- | 
| 

Executive. In each succeeding year the Presi- | 

| 


Hs reason that it was too easy to lay oneself open to dent Roosevelt sunk below the 50-50 line in Under this pl o ae aa: be 28° 
FF oe ses — pear national de- popularity. Once, back in September, 1935, he | dent’s annual messages have had a habit of em- on the average spends more time in Washing- ain pe ee a aces tenia i. ion @ 1- 
pe defense aaahe at te enn wesc pir ed was close. Then, after a long session of Con- | bracing more and more topics. And as a corol- ton than the members of Congress. Just what servation payment of four cents a pound wer? — 
| to set off a major blast against Administration gress and the death of the Blue Eagle, his index | lary, the messages have been getting longer and that pores, the statisticians cannot say. At any made and an income of over $800,000,000 if thé - 
‘ foreign policy. dropped to 50.5 per cent. Today the President’s | longer. rate, his absences from the Capital average SERS SED SEP CNS re 
The war referendum, however, is another story. popularity stands at 58 per cent. At the time | But even at that the President’s messages are about 100 days a year. caallt cuaain ae sant eta ee aegis os 
SF dl comes anandoaagratd on ar a te . of his reelection in 1936 the index was 62.5 still a long way, in length, from those eloquent There is no such thing as a five-day-a-week dustries. : Pit 
President devoted to democracy to attack. 28 a. per cent. The first Gallup survey in February, orations by his cousin, Theodore, who included President. Whether he is on tour or on vaca- In dealing with the problems of these indu : 
1934, showed the President's popularity at 69 | in his messages to Congress comments on the | tion, the President still finds work cluttering his tries, official planning is pointed in the directio® Ge 


peals to members of both parties in Congress, 
thus cannot be decried as purely a political 


of ways and means for increasing domestic ¢0- 
sumption so that large supplies will not beat 
down drastically on prices. Some form of subs!- 
dized consumption is being considered on an ©*- 
perimental basis. 

Questions raised by any plan to make 
cheaper for one part of the population than ‘0 | 
another part admittedly are staggering in U | 

| 


per cent. Over a 61-month polling period, Gal- portfolio. 


fallacies of pacifism, the iniquity of a falling 
birth rate. President Taft was a few steps | 
ahead of President Roosevelt. His third annual | 
message was so long it had to be divided into 
four parts. And in the part reserved for for- 
eign affairs, mention was made of the fact that 


the United States was represented at the cor- 


Now, after two weeks of close living with 
the sea dogs, the President unpacks his duffle- 
bag at the White House. If a rabbit jumped out 
of it, it still has to be discovered among the 
cabbages back of the Executive Mansion. 


maneuver. lup investigators found that the President 
usually declines while Congress is in session, 
especially when he is sending difficult and con- 
troversial legislation to Capitol Hill. 

Since that day, March 4, 1933, when in his 
inaugural address, the President said, “The only 


Admittedly the fate of the war referendum will 
have far-reaching effect. If its isolationist spon- 
sors are successful, the strength they gather in 
Congress might well be. used to strengthen the 
Neutrality Act, placing more restrictions on the 
President’s conduct of foreign affairs 














complexity and their implications. 
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hat And Navy defense prepara- Always the goal is a return of The reciprocal trade agreements of —————! 
-" tions were again in the news as : Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, are || eel 

the fleet completed its Atlantic At Work At Play At Rest given a high New Deal rating fo: ‘'S 
— Underwood & Underwood, Wide World their purpose, but a low rating for ]| 


Another issue in national de- ' | paratively minor importance after | demonstrated that a transition can eal : 
5 f plans arose when a bi prosperity and employment—a goal | long study and consideration be m vr from Gov rament pending — preity edinarigvydhngnentcscen nan Bankin Service 
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partisan bloc oO enators in- have escaped fulfillment in the 1] ae eee ting the recovery apple-car rating among New Dealers for the |, shift of power from large-scale pri- 
year record leaves recovery in indus ing the recovery < -cart ‘iculturs . H 
year record leaves recovery in ind PI Agricultural Adjustment Administra- | vate capital to the Government and 


— Zz: agriculture and trade still t The result is th; S . ; { : ; 3 
constitutional amendment to re- effort between March 4, 1933, and try and agricu ire and trade still to The result is that there is no con tion—the companion experiment of from management to organized 
2 ' f d f March 4, 1939 be attained. It leaves the Federal | clusive rating of the Government NRA. The AAA js continuing to! labor 
ire a national referendum for : ’ ; , ' overnment’s bude slated cine Gem seeeiies mamas 2 ie i : > pat : 
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the declaration of war excep lion persons were seeking work and | ©*Penditures still to be brought into | that started in the fall of 1934 and | nation’s farm problem. But that an importance for showing the coun- ANKERS RI IS I 


yund week also included Senator for by new workers who have entered at Fort Knox, Ky. Administration experiment that died control alone will not assure high At this time, President Roosevelt ; 
id to Wagner’s introduction of a bill the field in the last six years. In view of the record, with its | late in May, 1935. Emphasis now is | farm prices or high farm income, | is starting his seventh year in office. Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
and to provide Federal grants to | facts and figures showing objectives | upon enforcing antitrust laws and | and by new demands in Congress for The start of the final two years of 
nes: Stotes for health grenseme, an- | Ample Bank Resources unattained, the officials who have upon strengthening those laws as a | outright fixing of agricultural prices, | the President's second term is ac- 
11 proval by the special House | Contrast With 1933 Level gi incl prune y penne > 
-xperiments scent years are 
is of Committee on Reorganization of | Then, back in 1933, banks were assessing the importance and the ef- 
no the compromise Government re- | losed and credit supplies small; | fect of those experiments. At the 
Se: erguaiention Bill, and final ap- | So “Gocutene eroiected bp tneot’ | enamine Temporaty Mational | 
‘ . . v . OF 1utee Ss sy ( 
Sing proval of the independent offices | ance, and with record-breaking re- | the start of a study to p Rinne what | 
for appropriation bill, including the | sources on which to base credit ex- it is that makes the nation’s eco- 
: itert giving TVA 17 million dol- | pansion. nomic machinery tick and what it | 
con. lars for dam construction. Then recovery was to be sought | is that has kept that machinery from 
pa A contrasting note in the pre- | through a_ world economic con- | ticking. This committee is an out- 
ther vic | ference; now recovery is hampered | growth of the recognition by those 
vailing chorus of efforts to ap- | py a world economic war. who planned the New Deal that its 
new pease business developed when Then disarmament was in the in- | Program to date has not produced 
ram the Justice Department an- | ternational air; now armament is the | the desired industrial recovery. 
d to nounced start of a nation-wide dominant world interest, upsetting P ‘. | 
<a investigation of the commercial | World trade, upsetting world econ- Meaning of the Efforts 
face fertilizer industry to determine | 07 wpeetting confidence ores For Recovery, Reform 
_ whether any price-fixing com- | ee oe nenenee ela What, then, has been the im- : : 
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[Continued From Page 1.] 


a truce between the two long-em- 
battled labor organizations. 
Evidence that the growing de- 
mand for economy is not likely 
to affect the national defense 
program came when the House, 
with almost unprecedented un- 


maneuvers under the eyes of 


President Roosevelt. 


HREE typical poses in the life of President Roosevelt 

: || covery. What New Dealers T hes aan , 

Also the Navy, for the first i Y of his sailboat; 3—A bit of relaxation while he sips a glass of milk. a3 ' | 
time in more than 10 years, | think of the New Deal. The All in all, agreement is found in ]| 
the following conclusions: | 


opened bids for a new dirigible 
which is to be built to provide 
one more test of the practicabil- 
ity of lighter-than-air craft. 


troduced a joint resolution for a 


when the United States is threat- 
ened. 


Congressional action of the 


deferred until the question can 
be discussed with Mr. Roosevelt. 
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SCORE-CARD OF NEW DEAL'S SIX YEARS: 


“EXPERIMENTS” THAT WORKED AND THAT FAILED 


NDUSTRIAL recovery and full em- + 


ployment remain the principal ob- 


ent on March 4, 1933, when Mr. 
Roosevelt took office. At that time 
business men and financiers and 
people generally were seeking a re- 
turn of confidence. Six years later 
the search for “confidence” is con- 
tinuing. 

Then confidence was sought by 
under-pinning the nation’s banking 
structure. 

Now confidence is sought by “ap- 





A six-year search for re- 


record of experiments and 
their results. 











years of record-breaking Government 


were out of work; now an estimated 
10 million are seeking work and are 
out of work. Of those 10 million, an 
estimated 6 million are accounted 


approaching 15 billions. 
Then Congress was getting set to 
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THIS BUSINESS OF BEING PRESIDENT 
1—At his working desk; 2—At the helm 








approve bills of far-reaching 
portance even before those bills had 
been printed and before their con- 
tents were known; now Congress is 
balking at approval of bills of com- 


balance. It leaves unsolved the prob- 
lem of world disruption that is illus- 
trated by the accumulation of a vast 
hoard of gold buried in the ground 


companies in the utility field and is 
a financial policeman. 

Second importance attaches to 
acceptance by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the principle that the aged, 


other school of official thought, how- 
ever, is not ready to give a high 
rating to this “pump priming” ex- 
periment because it has yet to be 


has continued since. 

Present-day New Dealers are the 
most severe critics of the principles 
involved in the National Recovery 


im- ¢ dividuals produces improvement. An- 4 means of producing industrial com- 


petition, rather than upon relaxing 
antitrust laws as a means of en- 
couraging “planning” in industry. 
NRA gets a low rating from the New 


cperation is accompanied by a 
shrinkage in the important foreign 
market for American cotton, by 
mounting evidence that production 


+ 


New Deal planners never did give 
a high rating to dollar devaluation 


means that, if the New Deal planners 
have their way, no further money 
tinkering is to be expected. 

TVA is rated high by the planning 
group in the Government as an ex- 
periment in direct Government pro- 
cuction that may be copied on an 
extensive scale in years to come. 

So, too, is a high rating given to 
the CCC camps, an example of 
Government direction of investment 


as 


th 


expecied effectiveness in the modern 
world with its deepening national 


1. Six years of experiment have 
not produced a sure-fire formula fo! 
industrial recovery. 

2. The New Deal 
fundamental change in the center of 


has effected no 


try that ventures in money controls, 
crop controls, NRA price controls and 
other controls are not cure-alls for 
a nation’s problems. 


+ companied by a new emphasis upon 
Ousiness-Government cooperation 
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ganize and to bargain collectively 
with their employers. 
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+ The Question of the 


+ 


Virgil Jordan 
New York City; President, 
National Industrial Conference | 
Board, Inc., 
answers: 


N response to your request I am 

glad to offer the following personal 
opinion on the question contained in 
your letter: 

Small and medium sized businesses 
do not have access to the capital 
markets on a basis available to large 
enterprises. Compilations by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
indicate marked differentials in ex- 
penses of security flotations in favor 


of large issues, particularly in the | 


case of preferred stock and bond 
issues. 

The small concern requiring addi- 
tional capital usually depends upon 
its earnings or a commercial bank 
for its requirements. The ability of 
small enterprises to meet their re- 
quirements by retaining earnings 
was restricted by the undistributed 
profits tax, which in the extreme 
form approved in 1936 placed a se- 
vere penalty on capital additions 
from a source long regarded as nor- 
mal. For many concerns with good 
earnings in 1936 and 1937, the tax 
Was a serious handicap to the im- 
provement of the financial structure. 

Many banks have been making in- 
termediate or term loans to industry. 
The status of these loans has been 
improved as a result of the change 
in method of classifying loans con- 
curred in by the principal regulatory 
authorities last year. 

Since 1934 the industrial advance 
programs of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and the Federal 
Reserve banks have supplemented 
the financing facilities otherwise 
available. 

The comparatively small amounts 
loaned by these agencies suggest that 
the unfilled legitimate demand for 
credit on a term basis is smaller than 
is popularly believed. 

If intermediate credit banks for 
industry were established, 
would presumably supplement the 
facilities now available. A recent 
study by the Conference Board sug- 
gests that refusals or restrictions of 
credit accommodations under the 
existing set-up are not sufficiently 
numerous or unjustifiable to indicate 
a need for special institutions. 

Insurance of loans to business 


they | 


| borne by the 


under a system comparable to FHA | 
insurance of mortgage loans might | 
result in some additional lending, | 


but it may be questioned whether 
many loans that do not meet the 
standards of the banks and the 
agencies making industrial advances 
would be acceptable for insurance. 

Neither intermediate credit banks 
nor credit insurance would aid in 
improving the equity capital position 
of small industries. 


H. B. McDowell 


Sharon, Pa.; President, McDowell 
National Bank, 

answers: 
might be upropos to take some 


4 
] exception to the preamble of your 
letter. or at least to raise a question. 





Is it or is it not true that the 15- | 


year period from 1914 to 1929 was 
abnormal in the demands made upon 
American business; and if that is, 
true, was our industrial and business 
machine built up to a size to take 
care of that abnormal demand, and 
was our capital structure likewise 
built up up to meet that demand? 
Having answered that question, is 
it or is it not true that the present 
demands made upon business might 
be called subnormal, one reason 
being that we lack a medium of in- 


ternational exchange by means of | 


which foreign trade can be settled? 

If those two questions are an- 
swered in the affirmative, then, is 
it true that the flow of capital to 
industry and business is required as 
a means to a returning prosperity? 

Answering your questions specifi- 
cally: 

1. If there are*any small or me- 
dium-sized businesses in this terri- 
tory which are handicapped by diffi- 
culty in obtaining adequate capital 
of the type that commercial banks, 
under present banking laws, cannot 
furnish, none of them have come to 
our attention. It is our opinion that 
anyone entitled to credit on any rea- 
sonable terms can get that credit 
from existing sources. 

While the above really answers No 
2 I can definitely express the opinion 
that there is no deficiency in credit 
sources which can be remedied either 
by change in banking laws or 
through a separate intermediate 
credit system. 





This statement might be amplified | 


by saying that there may exist 
Situations which could be helped if 
a place could be found where per 
manent capital in the form of stock 
could be obtained—which would 
imply assuming all of the risks of 
the business, including the possibil- 
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ital through a development period, 
plus the risk that might attend a 
business struggling in a field pos- 
sibly now oversupplied with produc- 
tive facilities, whether that field 
may be manufacturing or servicing. 


Thomas B. McAdams 
Baltimore, Md.; President, Union 
Trust Company of Maryland; 


President, American Bankers 
Association, 1921-22, 


answers: 
FN MY forty years of banking ex- 
perience, banking institutions 


have never been so active as today 
in seeking good loans. They are par- 
ticularly interested in scattering 
risks and in caring for the needs of 
small corporations and _ individual 
borrowers. 

Ample credit machinery exists to- 
day for supplying the needs of 
smaller borrowers and if any busi- 
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owners and other groups. 


intermediate credit system? 





Loans in large amounts have been 
Federal agencies for banks, railroads, agriculture, home 
Meanwhile, no similar facilities 
have been offered to the small businesses that constitute 
a large proportion of our economic system. 

Recently proposals have been made for a new credit 
system to aid these small businesses, as an aid in stimulat- 
ing recovery by restoring the flow of private investment. 

Because of the importance of the proposal to a large part 
of the nation, The United States News addressed to 
bankers and business associations the following questions: 

1. Are small and medium-sized business enterprises in 
your area handicapped by difficulty in obtaining adequate 
capital of the type that commercial banks under present 
banking laws cannot very well supply? 

2. If they are handicapped, could this deficiency be reme- 
died through changes in banking laws or through a separate 


Answers received are presented herewith. 


provided through 


| 
| 








Roswell Perry 


Rosengreen 
Buffalo, N. Y.; 


Past President, | 


United States Junior Chamber of | 


Commerce, 


answers: 
ERSONALLY, I believe, from my 
travels of 60,000 miles last year 
that small and medium-size business 


| enterprises throughout the country, 


ness in this section is suffering from | 
want of sufficient credit, it can be | 


attributable to one of three causes: 
1. The reputation of the individ- 
uals in control. 
2. The capacity and experience of 
the management. 
3. Sub-normal earning ability. 
Any plan which might be devised 


evitably.result in the assumption of 


and particularly new and youthful 
enterprises, are considerably handi- 
capped by difficulty in obtaining 
adequate capital. That handicap is 
considerably increased by the capital 
gains tax which makes it difficult for 
young and new business to borrow; 
and the undistributed profits tax 


| which makes it next to impossible 


risk and losses which should be | 


individual 

man. 

Cc. G. Rowland 
Sumter, S. C.; President, The 
National Bank of South Carolina, 


answers: 
S to our banks being able and will- 
ing to take care of all small and 
medium-sized business enterprises in 
our area, I beg to advise that the 
banks are amply qualified, financially 
and otherwise to take care of all 
such desirable business, in my judg- 
ment. 


business | 





There is no handicap except the | 


ability on the part of the borrower to 
make safe the lender. 





—Harris & Ewing 





Cc. F. WEED 
C. F. Weed 
Boston, Mass.; President, New 


England Council; Vice President, 
First “!-“onal Bank, Boston, 


answers: 

HERE have been several compe- 

. tent surveys made in New Eng- 
land, one in particular by the New 
England Council, which have proved 
quite conclusively that all reasonable 
requests for credit, either by large or 
small business enterprises, are being 
adequately met in this section. 

There may well be some, but not 
many, small enterprises in need of 
capital funds which are not available 
at the present time because lack of 
confidence in the future has deterred 
so-called “venturesome capital” from 


taking risks which appear all too 
one-sided under present conditions. 

Furnishing capital of this nature 
would not be a proper banking func 
tion and shouid not be authorized 
Such funds should come from private 


investors and will come when confi- 


ity of receiving no return on the cap- | derice is restored, 


; 


— 


| chief 


for insuring such credits would in- | for it to expand. 


I am not prepared to state whether 
I feel the deficiency could be reme- 
died through changes in the banking 
lews or through a separate interme- 





+ diate credit system. There is good 


evidence in many remedial direc- 
tions, but, I believe, none that is con- 
clusive as yet. 

I most certainly do believe that 
unless the serious restrictions im- 
posed by the above referred to tax 
laws are relieved, we shall continue 
to see a diminution of new and 
youthful enterprise which might well | 
cumulatively employ the millions 
who now constitute the as yet com- 
pletely unsolved problem of unem- 
ployment. 


Reflects Leaders’ Views 

These observations are brief and 
perhaps unsatisfactory. They are the 
result of consultations and confer- 
ences with the leaders of business, 


| industry, agriculture, labor and gov- 


| ernment, as well as the man-in-the- 


Street in 60,000 miles of travel 
through. forty-eight States in the 
year which ended last June at Oak- 
land, Calif., when I laid down the 
gavel as president of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. | 








—Harris & Ewing 
THOMAS R. PRESTON 





T. R. Preston 


Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Hamilton National Bank; Presi- 
dent, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1927-28, 


answers: 


N answer to your first question: 

In this section there is no diffi- 
culty in the small or medium size 
business obtaining all the funds to 
which they are entitled, either from 
their own banks or from the RFC. 
Loanable funds were never larger 
than they are now, but further agen- 
cies are not necessary. 

One of the handicaps to business 
in this section is the large number 
of idle people, which has not been 
greatly decreased in recent years. 

Second. The agricultural situa- 
tion is not very promising. As an ex- 
ample: Cotton exports for this 


| season will be the smallest for nearly 
| sixty years. 


The price is also low. 

Business 1s greatly handicapped by 
heavy taxation, social security, some 
features of the Wagner Act, and the 
Wages and Hours Act, 

Idle workers cannot be absorbed 
except by industry. 

Fear among business men still pre- 
vails to a large extent. 

If the railroads and utilities could 
be induced to resume their normal 
expenditures this would be a fine 
Start toward recovery. 

One of the things that has made 
this country really great has been 
business. 








+ People of te Week + 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Comdr. Francis W. + 


Reichelderfer 


New Chief of Weather Bureau 
Provides Expanded Service for 


Business, Farmers 


ND now the nation has a “weather 





commander.” A few months back | 


a new Chief was selected for the 
United States Weather Bureau as a 
result of the death of the dean of 
weather men, Willis Gregg. 

The new 
is Com. 
mander Fran- 
cis W. Reichel- 
derfer. And 
just as_ the 
novelists would 
have it, this 
naval officer 
cuts as trim 
and efficient a 
figure as any 
officer who 
ever strode the 
deck. 

In the comparatively short time he 
has had charge of the nation’s 
weather business, a number of inno- 





Comdr. Reichelderfer 





vations already have occurred in the | 


Bureau. 


The state of the weather | 


from day to day has a decided effect | 


on the problems of business, com- 
merce and agriculture. Now an ex- 


| panded and more detailed weather 


forecast will be flashed around the 
country. By teletype, anywhere from 
25 to 50 major cities will now receive 
spot weather bulletins. 


Take it from Commander Reichel- 
derfer, the “Weather Bureau’s record 
on daily forecasts is better than the 
average person thinks. They are 
right 80 to 90 per cent of the time.” 
And, says Commander Reichelderfer, 
the weather forecasters are out to 
better their prophetic average. 

Hoosier-born, Commander Reichel- 
derfer had his initiation into the 
realm of Nature’s vagaries with his 
assignment to the Blue Hill Observa- 
tory and the Naval Air Station at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, for aviation and 
meteorological research 

Later, after receiving his wings as 
a naval aviator, he was ordered to 
Lisbon as Navy meteorologist.to aid | 


in the first trans-Atlantic flight of 


the famous NC planes. He was in 
Portugal when the eventful flight 
took place, Navy aviators piloting a 
heavier-than-air craft from the 
United States, via Newfoundland and 
the Azores, to Lisbon. 

The Commander also is a profi- 
cient balloonist. In 1919 he was 
floating in the Army-Navy races, in | 
1923 in the national races, and in 
the international races at Brussels 
he sailed aloft only to come down in 
a turnip patch along the dykes of 
the Zuyder Zee. 

He may not do much about mak- 


| ing the weather behave, but in his 


new job he certainly expects every 
American to do his duty by the 


whims of Dame Nature—and his bait: | 


Fool-proof weather forecasts. A tall 
order, but then Navy men have al- 
ways refused to worry about tall or-* 
ders. 





Sheppard 


Champion of Prohibition Now a 


| 
Senator Morris | 


Leader in Drive for Strong De- | 


fenses for America 


IHE “Dean of Congress” no sooner 

| had finished lecturing the nation 
in his capacity as Chairman of the 
Senate Campaign Expenditures Com- 
mittee than he had to take his place 
at the head of the Military Affairs 
Committee table. 


There “is lit- 
tle that the 
generals have 
had to say 
about national 
defense that 
has missed the 
ears of this“ 
mild - m anner- 
ed, soft-spoken 
Texan who 
bears the name 
of Morris Shep- 
pard. And yet Senator Sheppard 
behind that exterior of courtesy and 
politesse glows one of the mos! 
resolute natures 





in Congress 
Senator Sheppard is a confirmed 
prohibitionist, As regular as clock- 


niversary of the Volstead Amend- 
ment, clears his throat for a defense 
of prohibition and predicts its return 
to the American scene. One might 
expect a certain amount of opposi- 
tion from those of his colleagues who 
fought for repeal. There is, how- 
ever, nothing but admiration and re- 
spect visible in the faces of the legis- 
lators as Senator Sheppard delivers 
his annual oration. 

Back in 1936, when the country 
was accustoming itself to repeal, 
Senator Sheppard campaigned from 
one end of Texas to the other on a 
dry platform—and, although Texans 
may not have agreed with him on 
that issue, they nevertheless returned 
him to office with the biggest vote 
majority he had received since he 
took office back in 1902. In that year 
he was elected to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of his father, 
John Levi Sheppard, a member of 
the House. In 1913, Texas sent Mor- 


} 


| 


President, 


| 
| 


ris Sheppard to his seat in the Sen- | 


ate. 

Few legislators have shown more 
loyalty to the present Administration 
than this slender figure. And yet 
never once has he permitted his con- 
victions to tamper with his upright 
moral code. 

Whether or not Vice President Gar- 
ner used political strategy in ap- 
pointing Senator Sheppard to the 

* chairmanship of the Campaign Ex- 
penditures Committee is anyone’s 
guess. But certainly those who first 
smiled at the choice came to realize 
that it was not for nothing that he 
had been called the “Little Sheppard 
of Kingdom Come” for his advocacy 
of the prohibition amendmént, and 
that the same sincerity which made 
him continue his fight would force 
him to be as {mpartial in his cam- 
paign investigation. His findings, 
needless to say, were so frank that 
they brought more than one blush 


from his close Administration 
friends. 
Today, going into his 64th year, 


Senator Sheppard is trying to get for 
the Administration what it wants in 


the way of national defense. Those 
“wants” must be his “wants” also— 
if they weren't he wouldn't be press- 


for them, Very simply, he once 
friends he was no “hypocrite.” 
soul on Capitol Hill who 


ing 
told 
There isn’t a 


work he rises to his feet on the an- | would take issue with him, 


f 


Walter W. Smith 


St. Louis, Mo., President, First 
National Bank in St. Louis; 
President, Federal Advisory 
Council, Federal Reserve System, 


answers: 


N reply to your questions would say 
that, in connection with Question 
1, both in our city and in the eighth 
Federal Reserve district, there are 
hundreds of banks, large and small, 
that are endeavoring to the best of 
their ability to put out their money 
and are investigating every oppor- 
tunity to make safe loans. 
By that I do not mean particularly 
the usual liquid loans, but even to go 
to four, five and six-year maturities 


IS A NEW SYSTEM OF CREDIT NEEDED 
TO MAKE LOANS TO SMALL BUSINESS? 


+ 
{ 


where they could estimate that the | 


borrower would have the ability to 
repay. 

In most instances where credit has 
been refused it is in connection with 
applications of borrowers who are 
either engaged in a dying industry 
or have proven a lack of managerial 
ability in showing losses for a very 
considerable period of time 


U. S. Loans Opposed 

Personally, I cannot see that our 
economy would be helped in any way 
whatever by furnishing taxpayers’ 
money to continue in business com- 
petitive units which not only are not 
self-sustaining, but which, by their 
unfair or unwise practices, injure the 
entire industry in which they are en- 
gaged. 

I think it is fair to state (and our 
bank is only a fair example) that the 
bankers today are placing practically 
all of their efforts in an endeavor to 
secure loans rather than in any de- 
Sire to further build their deposits. 

A study was made some three or 
four years ago throughout the Cnhi- 
cago area by Prof. (Jacob) Viner and 
a number of associates, which at that 
time strongly negatived the criticism 
that the banks were not willing to 
make loans and I feel sure that if a 
similar survey were made today dy 
unprejudiced parties, the same con- 


dition would be found to exist 
throughout practically the entire 
country, 


I understand that recently an ex- 
haustive study was made of this 
question by the National Industria] 


| Conference Board, Inc., and their re- 


port of some 65 pages indicates that 
slightly over 91.2 per cent of their 
ir.quiries elicited the response that 
they had not been denied proper 
credit facilities, and it is of course 
fair to presume that many of the less 
than 9 per cent who reported some 
trouble in obtaining credit accommo- 
dations were entirely unworthy of 
obtaining additional borrowed money. 


Intermediate Credits 

My reply to your second question is 
Gependent upon the types of loans 
which the intermediate credit 
tem should extend. If it is presumed 
that taking taxpayers’ money and 
putting it into various small business 
enterprises, in the nature of fixed 
capital, would prove desirable, then 
the intermediate credit banks might 
be a proper adjunct, but personally 
I could not condone this type of op 
eration. 


If it were 


sys- 


to loan the company 
proper credit over and above the 
owner’s capital, then I would say 
that there is not sufficient volume of 
that business obtainable to warrant 
the organization of the bank 
gested. 

There was a further study made 
by what might be termed the 
“Finance Committee” of the Small 
Businessmen’s Association in the 
New York trade area some five 
months ago, and I think that group 
of gentlemen came to the conclusion 
that there was no real need for ad- 
ditional credit facilities even for 
small business. 


sug- 


The Dearth of Loans 

As a final test as to whether or not 
there for 
suggested, would call your attention 
to the small volume of loans which 
have been made to small or medium- 
sized business by either the Federal 
Reserve Banks or the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which were not 
only empowered but urged to extend 
credit to this class of businesses by 


is necessity the agency 


Congress. 

There is a further report obtain- 
able which was made by George 
Harrison, of the Federal Reserve 


Bank of New York, in which in his 
annual report he discussed the small 
volume Of loans which they had been 
able to make, and I think you will 
find, in conclusion, he stated that it 
had been proven that even a 6 per 
cent interest rate did not meet the 
expenses of handling and the losses 
in connection therewith. 


| 
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~ Wide World 
DE WITT M. EMERY 





DeWitt M. Emery 


Akron, Ohio; President, National 
Small Business Men’s Association, 


answers: 

| pingrmnbseenmecmept small busine 
“ is handicapped by lack of work. 

ing capital, and, as business improve 

and sales increase, this handicap wil] 


a 


become more and more serious. 

In my judgment, however, there 
isn’t any need for legislation or for 
the establishment of a Special goy- 
ernmental agency, bank or otherwise. 
to correct this condition and make 
possible for all small businesses 
which are entitled to money to get j 

Aimost every bank in the countr 
is bursting with money, and ever: 
one who can meet the exacting an 
drastic Federal requirements in 
posed On banks covering the loaning 
of money is able to borrow al! 
needs. The difficulty is that not 
many small - businesses, after six 
years of the toughest, roughest go 
ing business in this country has ever 
had to meet, can now put up Govern- 
ment bonds or the equivalent as col- 
lateral to secure a loan. 


There isn’t any more such a thing 
as a moral risk. That’s been ruled 
out by the Federal Government. 
Yet there was a time when the mora! 
angle was given first consideration 
by practically every banker in the 


’ country. 


If the Administration is really si: 
cere in wanting to help small busi- 
ness men get capital, all they need 
do is to relax some of the present 
regulations and restrictions so as to 
enable bankers to once again 
their banks and actually be in the 
banking business, rather than to ac 
as custodians for deposits. 

If this is done, at least 90 per cent 
of the small business men who need 
money, and are by any fair standard 
of measurement entitled to it, will 
get it. The other ten per cent w 
still be out of luck, as they alwa 
have been. 

If the Administration feels it mu 
set up some sort of a plan, perhaps 
something on the order of FHA, Title 
One, would be helpful to the 10 pe: 
cent and to others who have diffi- 
culiy meeting the requirements 
their banks. 


R. M. Hanes 


Winston-Salem, N. C.; President 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany; First Vice President, 

American Bankers Association, 


N my opinion, small and medium- 
sized businesses which have shown 
efficiently 


managed, and which have satisfac- 


themselves capably and 


tory earning records, do not have 
difficulty in obtaining adequate capl- 
tal for the financing of their busi- 
I know of many 
cently where sound small businesses 
have needed additional capital, 

distinguished from bank 
which they have raised from loc 
investors without great difficulty. 


nesses. cases 


cred 


In my opinion, the three, five ana 
even ten-year amortized loans wh! 
banks are now making to indust! 
together with the credit facilities 
which are offered by the Federal Re 
serve Banks and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, take care 
the reasonable credit requirements of 
small and medium-sized business 
If they need permanent capital, t 
can be raised, as I have stated, P! 
vided the businesses have inves! 
confidence, 

There are undoubtedly many mat- 
ginal types of businesses, both ial 

10t be 


and small, which ha 


cessful in the past, that need a 


tional capital, and they are vel 
ciferous in their demands 
someone furnish capital for 

This can be furnished by no age 

or group of investors without great 


hazard and undue risk. 
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TS O . N EF W ‘ ; accepted by these officials as a re- ered. This Congress is showing an may see Federal regulation if Bituminous C al eek with its centred 

H | N BUSIN ESS CONTROLS . | spite rather than a prolonged check | interest in the idea of cutting down industry itself is unable to work out ov ices and its regulation of it . 
° | to an expansion of Government | on the scope of Government activi- problems of production and aistri VY policie ‘ai ” 

— lies. bution in the framework of a re- I itility industry is just now ace 


WILL THE ‘PEACE’ BE ONLY A TRUCE? | 


T the moment, the Federal Gov- + 
A ernment is prepared to slow | 
its push into the field of con- 


qown 
tro] over natural resource and public | 
utility industries. 


president Roosevelt is assuring the 
electric power industry that expan- 
sion of the field of Government op- 
eration through agencies like TVA | 
and through gifts of money to fi- 
nance municipal power plants is not 
now contemplated. 

Emphasis is upon appeasement be- 
tween Government and _ business, 
with assurance to industry generally 
t the period of expansion in Gov- 
ernment activities is at an end. 

But what of the future? 
In the midst of the appeasement 


tna 








| Will Government regula- 
| tion of energy resources 
| satisfy the people? Or | 

will they demand Govern- 
| ment ownership? Nation- 
| al Resources Committee 
| poses a question. 


| 
| 
gestures the National Resources | 
Committee is reporting on its study 
of the energy resources of the nation 
and of the future development of 
those resources. This committee re- 
port is submitted to President 
Roosevelt bearing the signatures of 
the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
Acriculture, the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Secretary of Labor as 
well as the Works Progress Adminis- 
trator. 
Public Ownership. 
Suggested as Possibility 
The report deals with the water 
power resources of the nation, the 
coal resources, the oil resources and 
the natural gas resources. After 
surveying those resources and mak- 
ing recommendations for their more 











efficient use, the committee report 
submitted to the President con- 
cluded 


The problems of conservation 

hich dictate these measures are | 
not the result of passing emergen- 
cies. Rather, they are continuing 
problems, and if they cannot be 
solved by the regulatory approach 
then we anticipate with some confi- 
dence that there will emerge an in- 
sistent and eventually irresistible 
demand for public ownership and 
control.” 

Measures recommended for deal- 
ing with natural resource problems 
in the field of energy call for definite 
extensions of Government authority 
ata time when the official emphasis 
is on ending or even contracting the 
xtensions already made. The spe- 
ciic major recommendations are as 
follows for each of the resource 
fields 

“Water Power. The Committee 
wishes to emphasize—as it has in its 
previous reports—that an active 
public policy of multiple-purpose de- 
velopment of water resources is de- 
sirable, particularly in view of the 
character of problems re- 
lated to flood control, public water 
Supply, stream pollution, irrigation 
and navigation. An active policy of 
public development of water power 

likewise desirable under certain 
appropriate conditions. 


Three Objectives 
Of Program Stated 


Both the development directly for 
power purposes, where there is no 
conflict with more urgent water 
control, and the best feasible use of 
the head made available by water 
storage for other purposes would 
contribute toward the attainment of 
three major national objectives, 











pressing 














a) Conservation of scarce fuel 
laterials — petroleum, natural gas 
a the higher grade coals. 
“'§) Strengthening the natural 
*conomy, through making cheaper 
“ectric energy more widely avail- 





€) Strengthening the national | 
flafo, - ‘ . ? 
Celense, through assuring an ample | 


spy of electric energy in time of 
ar 


: “M tiple purpose plans for stream 
“evelopment which are aimed at the 
‘tal important purposes, includ- 
ing airect or incidental power pro- 
oo should be designed and ex- 
—*<@ in terms of plans for whoie | 
Srainage basins or major sub-basins. | 
Plan for “Seven TVA’s” 
Recalled by Proposals 
‘Design of the power sysiem in 
“ Of the basin developments | 
ud include the best practicable 
‘€rconnection (a) of the several 
ants within a basin system, (b) of 
“80oring basin systems and (c) 
Steam capacity built or ac- 





‘0 balance capacity. Federal 
ties, nould, in general, embrace 
ial merging of private water- | 





+ FUTURE 
Frederic A. Delano, vice chairman 
of the National Resources Commit- 
tee, the group whose latest report 
on the energy resources of the na- 
tion predicts a “demand for public 
ownership and control” of water 
power, coal, oil and natural gas re- 
sources, if the problems cannot be 
solved by the “regulatory ap- 
proach.” 


power plants into the 
ered by any basin plan.’ 
This sounds to many 


system cov- 


Governme 


| Officials as a further endorsement of 


the idea of an 
TVA’s” created in the 
basins of the nation. It suggests to 
these officials that the present at- 
tempt by the Government to reach 
an agreement with private utilities 
may represent a truce rather than a 
peace. 

Then there are the other fields: 

“Oil and Gas. We propose that a 
Federal oil conservation board or 
commission should be created within 
the appropriate Government depart- 
ment to administer the Federal in- 
terest in the oil and gas industry and 
to make necessary rules and regu 
lations concerning the production of 
and commerce in oj] and gas. It 
should have the authority to, require 
that oil and gas be extracted by such 
methods as are adequate to avoid 
waste and to protect the interest of 
all producers drawing from a com 
mon reservoir. 

“It is recognized that the develop- 
ment of minimum standards for the 
production and transportation of oil 


eventual “seven 


major river 





+ and gas designed to further the na- 


nal interest in conservation of 
these resources is a complex problem, 
and that such 
developed in cooperation with the 
State regulatory agencies and the 
representatives of the industry. It 
ls recommended, therefore, that the 
Connally Act be extended for such 
time as may be necessary for the 
framing and enactment of an ade- 
quate Federal oil and gas measure. 

“Coal. We believe that the prob- 
lems of the bituminous coal industry 
are too large for any one State to 
solve. The intensity of interstate 
competition makes the ills of the in- 
dustry a matter of national concern 
and Federal responsibility. Some 
form of Federal regulation of bitu- 
minous coal is clearly necessary. 

“The particular form of regulation 
that has been written into the 
Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 un- 
doubtedly representeu the majority 
opinion within the industry as the 
best approach to the problem, but a 
judgment on the effectiveness of the 
measure must be withheld until the 
Act has become fully operative. 
Every opportunity should be pro- 
vided for conclusive experiment with 
the system of controls which the law 
| requires. 


Viewed as Permanent 
Need of Controls 


“It is well to bear in mind that, al- 
though the Act is limited to four 
years, the problem with which it 
deals is not a short-lived emergency. 
Whatever modifications the experi- 
ence gained under the four years of 


life of the present Act may suggest, | 


the need for public supervision of 
the coal industry will remain perma- 
nently. 

“Some means are required for 
effectively balancing production 
against requirements, whether by 
control of prices, by control of dis- 
tribution, or by both. A less imme- 
diate but more fundamental need is 
to control the opening of new mines 
and retard expansion of capacity be- 
yond reasonable requirements. Ade- 
quate safeguards must be provided 
for maintaining labor standards and 
protecting the rights of consumers 
by Government supervision of the 
system of regulation.” 


Standards should be | 








In other words, the Government’s | 


planners are looking ahead to a con- 
tinued extension of Federal Govern- 
ment controls in the field of natural 
resource industries. 


The slowing down at present is 


There is assurance, however, that 
the present Congress will approve no 
new controls in any of the fields cov- 


However, the oil industry of late 
has heard from Elliott Roosevelt, the 
President’s son, that another year 


source conservation program 
Also, the coal industry has yet to 


feel the full effect of the National 





ng itself to the Federal] 
power programs of ree 





La S41 LLES SECRET IS 





CapittAac ENGINEERING 





A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


La SALLE 1240 


*AND UP, delivered at Detroit, subject to change 


without notice. 


tion 
you know, is 


pletely by Cadillac. 


is engineering. 


designed 


THE SECRET of LaSalle’s reputa- 


LaSalle, 


come 


Every part and unit has 


the full benefit of Cadillac’s thirty-seven years 


of engineering leadership—and is built in the 


Cadillac plant, by Cadillac craftsmen, That’s 


why LaSaile’s performance is so matchless— 


why the car rides so well, and why it behaves 


so superbly on the road, 


Cadillac engineering also explains 


exceptional economy. 


Nowhere clse 


And, of course, 


LaSalle’s 


can you 


get such engineering at LaSalle’s low price. 


Why not prove these facts for yourself—today? 


SEE YOUR NEAREST 
CADILLAC-LaSALLE DEALER 


Transportation, state and local taxes 


(if any), optional equipment and accessories—extra, 
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Radio City’s world-famous “Rockettes” and CHESTERFIELDS 


you ever smoked. 


... two can t-be-copied combinations 


There's skill and precision in 
the way the Rockettes dance and 
there’s skill and precision in the way 
the mild ripe Chesterfield tobaccos 
are blended and proportioned to 
bring out the best in each. 

That’s why Chesterfields are milder 
and taste better... that’s why they'll give 
you more pleasure than any cigarette 
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Cartoonist Elderman for the Washington Post 
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Cartoonist Page for the Louisville Courier-Fournal 





+ TAXES AND BUSINESS , 


 waphiaged MORGENTHAU’S statement + a policy ought to result in a decided pick-up in 


that there will be no new taxes is accepted by 
42 per cent of the press as assurance that the 
Administration is seeking to lighten the burdens 
of business. 

In the judgment of 58 per cent of comment- 
ing newspapers, however, borrowing will be 
substituted for taxation and the burdens are 
merely shifted to the future. 

Admitting that “even a slight cut in taxes 
would be enormously encouraging as a symbol 
that the disastrous tendency of the last few 
years is to be reversed,” the Boston Herald 
(Rep.) holds that “a heavy cut is out of the 
question, with Congress and the President com- 
mitted to a huge armament program.” 

“Real encouragement” is found by the Wins- 
ton-Salem Journal (Dem.) in the Treasury an- 
nouncement. That paper emphasizes the im- 
portance of the fact that “Secretary Morgen- 





thau is even studying whether the Social Se- | 
curity tax increase scheduled for 1940 should | 


be postponed.” 


The Journal feels that “such | 


business all along the line.” . 

“Business men generally,” concludes the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press (Ind.), “will doubtless take 
encouragement in the Secretary's statement that 
Congress ought to study existing taxes to see if 
they are retarding economic progress. With 
taxes on earnings running at a maximum of 
more than 80 per cent, the role of taxation in 
discouraging capital from the risks of enter- 
prise is quite clear. In fact, an amendment has 
been proposed to the Constitution limiting in- 
come taxes to 25 per cent, based on the theory 
that beyond such a rate the tax depresses busi- 
ness and actually yields less revenue the higher 
it gets.” 

“If the Administration really wishes to in- 
spire business confidence,” advises the Washing- 
ton Post (Ind.), “it will not be sufficient mere- 
ly to refrain from levying new taxes or adjust- 
ing tax burdens. It must also restrict the scale 
of Federal expenditures so as to make budget 
balancing possible.” 





+ Whe Pro and (on of National Issues 




















Cartoonist Duffy for the Baltimore Sun 





+ OUTLAWING SIT-STRIKES + 


DITORIAL conclusions based on the’ Su- + Boston Transcript (Rep.), “will be welcomed as 


preme Court decisions which correct the 
practices of the National Labor Relations Board 
are divided as to the effect of the rulings. All 
recognize, however, that the sit-down strike is 
outlawed. 

The need of rewriting important parts of the 
Wagner Law, under which the Board is operat- 
ing, is urged by 55 per cent of the commenting 
editors, while 45 per cent find that the Court 
has provided a clear definition of the objects 
properly sought by a labor law. 


“This series of clarify- 
ing opinions,” according 
to the Roanoke (Va.) 
al World-News (Dem.) 
Revision of Law «shoud give great im- 
petus to the move for revision of the Wagner 
Act and for creation of a non-partisan labor 
board, in place of the one-sided organization 
which has in nearly every instance decided with 
the CIO and against the AFL.” 

“The gist of Chief Justice Hughes’ ruling,” 
according to the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), 
“is that one evil does not justify another, and 
that even if an employer violates the Wagner 
Act, his employees are not free to ‘subvert law 
and order’.” 

“The time of the Supreme Court,” advises the 
New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “should not 
be wasted in correcting the administration of 
the Wagner Act in such elementary particulars. 


Rulings Viewed 
As Supporting 


They and others equally essential to common | 


justice should be so enunciated in the Act itself 
that no administrative body could escape under- 
standing and observing them,” ~ 

“The decision of the High Court,” states the 





? 


an act of public service. It seems the more de- 
plorable, in the light of it, that sit-down strikes 
should at any time have been condoned by the 
Administration or State or local authorities.” 


“Everything that the 
Court holds,” says the 


Seen in Ban on Richmond News Leader 
(Dem.), “the average 


Sit-Down Strike American has _ asserted 


since the first bewildering state of the sit-down 
strike of 1937.” The News Leader feels that 
“labor gains no less than industry by the out- 
lawry of the methods that cost labor far more 
in good name than it ever gained in wages.” 


Gain For Labor 


“The ruling stands as the law of the land,” it 
is pointed out by the Indianapolis Star (Rep.), 
“and, as such, is certain to have a deterrent 
effect on would-be sit-down strikers. If, as the 
court has held, the employer may discharge sit- 
downers without the possibility of reinstate- 
ment, that form of demonstration is not likely 
to be resorted to in the future.” 


“With the employer empowered by the high- 
est court in the land to discharge participants 
in this form of strike,” states the Connellsville 
(Pa.) Daily Courier (Ind.), “there will probably 
be no more of it. While the radicals may dare 
to risk their jobs thereby, cooler heads will not 
countenance it as a union policy.” 


“To rectify the swing of the law,” declares 
the Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), “and to bring 
the scales of justice to a more even balance, is 
the objective of amendments now proposed. The 
Supreme Court decisions will‘aid in bringing 
this about.” 








“APPEASEMENT” 
FOR BUSINESS AS 
EDITORS SEE IT 


A MAJORITY of the commenting newspa- 

pers, recognizing efforts of Administration 
spokesmen to make a truce with business, take 
a uniform attitude on the subject, insisting that 
the Government change whole-heartedly into 
the ways of friendly co-operation. 

That feeling is shown in comments on the 
Iowa address by Secretary Hopkins. His state. 
ment was heralded as an effort to lead the 
country into a course which would bring pros- 
perity and recovery. 

“An encouraging attitude affords ground for 
hope,” states the Kansas City Star (Ind.) 


Commenting upon the 
announcement that “the 
For Expansion = Program of 

s ‘substantially’ complet- 
Of Business ed,” the New York Times 
(Dem.) concedes that “there is no reason why 
America cannot move at once both toward ex. 
panding business activity and a larger measure 
of social justice.” 

“Good intentions are not enough,” declares 
the Pittsburgh Post Gazette, “nor does the road 
which is said to be paved with them lead to 
heaven. The gulf between the promises and the 
performance of the Administration leads us to 
beg leave to ask, ‘When will action on these 
promises begin?’” 

“Undercurrents of the old trouble-making 
course” are found by the San Antonio Express 
(Ind.), which adds: “Too much government in 
business, production controls, subsidization and 
regimentation can be detected.” 

The St. Paul Pioneer Press (Ind.) advises 
that, “in the end, what the Administration does 
will speak louder than what they say.” 

“Their Utopia,” as appraised by the Buffalo 
Evening News (Rep.), “seemingly is a state in 
which everyone receives a check from the Gov- 
ernment, and he is willing to accept the restric- 
tions imposed by the Government as the quid 
pro quo. But this is not the kind of govern- 
ment envisioned by the founders of the 
republic.” 


The Prospect 


reform is 


“We have the fact,” 
according to the Balti- 
more Sun (Dem.), “that 
the elections are ap- 
proaching, and that the 
future of the Democratic party is very closely 
linked to what happens in the business world 
in the next few months. The importance of 
business confidence will grow more manifest as 
these months roll by.” 

“We will not cheer too loudly, just yet,” sug- 
gests the Columbus (O.) Citizen (Ind.), “and 
so far the Administration is merely describing 
the picture. We want to see the words trans- 
lated into action, and the action given sustained 
continuity. But business will be short-sighted, 
indeed, if it fails to meet half-way every effort 
of Government to do the essential things.” 

“President Roosevelt, it now appears,” in the 
judgment of the Helena (Mont.), Independent 
(Ind.), “will play ball with business. Efforts will 
be made .to encourage business, which during 
the New Deal years has felt fear instead of con- 
fidence. The eagerly awaited ‘business reas- 
surance’ speech turned out in general to be just 
that, so far as words go. There is room for op- 
timism for the economic state of the nation, 
it appears, if the New Deal now goes through 
with the program Mr. Hopkins has put forth.” 


1940 Elections 
As a Factor in 


New Policies 
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ONE WAY OF LOOKING AT IT 
Cartoonist Collier in the Geneva (N. Y.) Daily Times 
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+ PRESERVING DEMOCRACY: JUSTICE HUGHES’ VIEW 





ddress Of Chief Justice 
Evans Hughes, March 4, be- | 
yint session of Congress Jol- 
text sary of the first meeting of 
T st significant fa co ~Congress, the Chief Jus- 
i S e i s 


B nection wit ums anniversary 18 | tice of the United States, 

“ee Charles Evans Hughes, told 
a joint session of the House 
and Senate that it has only 
been through the will of the 
people that the democratic 


one hundred and fifty 
1otwithstanding expansion of 
enormous increase in 
nd profound 


direct attack and 


popu | 


economic | 


es aespive 


ive influences, there is every 





tion that the vastl 
sentiment of the American 
is that our form of govern 


prepon- 


traditions of 
be preserved. 

yme from our distinct depart- 

governmental activity to 


to our unity of aim in main- 
that form of government in | | and restraint 
1ce with our common pledge. | | a 

mon | | day. 
as masters, but as | | 


ere not 
not to’ glory in power, put 


our loyalty to the com- | | 


On the 150th anniver- Straint of the fathers a system of 


have survived, and that if 
they are to continue it can 
be only through “wisdom 
in our own 
His speech appears | | 
here in full text. 


= * cannot assure their own permanence. + 
If we owe to the wisdom and re- 


government which has thus far stood 
the test, we all recognize that it is 
only by wisdom and restraint in our 
own day that we can make that sys- 
tem last. If today we find ground 
for confidence that our institutions 
which have made for liberty and 
| | strength will be maintained, it will 
not be due to abundance of physical 
resources or to productive capacity, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


but because these are at the com- 
mand of a people who still cherish 
the principles which underlie our 
system and because of the general 
appreciation of what is essentially 
sound in our governmental structure. 


nation 


Grasp of Tradition 


Being Loosened 


With influences 


respect to the 





—Underwood & Underwood 


CHIEF JUSTICE HUGHES 


the living exponents of 


not government by direct 
tion, but by 


Here, the ground-swells 
independence, have not yet 
even disturbed the authori 

sponsibility of the essen 

; tive branch of democ: 
tions. We have a national 
ment equipped with vast 


thority and local autonomy. 


It has been said that 





which shape public opinion, we live 








nd restrictions laid down by sees 


ereign, the people of the 
States, in whose name and 
se will we exercise our brief 

a ity upheavels. 
ich representatives we have, Gratifying as .is 
Benjamin Franklin said—‘“no 
» durable preeminence than the 
grains in an hour glass”— 
we serve our hour by unremitting de- 
to the principles which have 


a) 


given our Government both stability 
and capacity for orderly progress in 
a world of turmoil and revolutionary 


achievement, it would be extreme 
folly to engage in mere laudation or 
to surrender to the enticing delusions 
of a thoughtless optimism. Forms of | 


government, however well contrived, | Our institutions will not be pre- 


in a new world. Never have these 
influences operated more directly, or 
with such variety of facile instru- | mal ritual of a shrine. 
ments, or with such overwhelming 
force. We have mass production in 


opinion as well as in goods, 


record of 


tional prejudgment is loosened. Pos- ' 
tulates of the past must show cause. 


tion to new needs. 


served by veneration of what is old, 
if that is simply expressed in the for- 


+ We shall do well on this 


sary if the thought of the 
directed to the essentials of 
mocracy. Here in this bod 


ple of representative gover: 





representation 
means leadership as well as 
siveness and accountability. 








+ 


) 


peopie 1 


anniver- 


mass ac- 


which 


respon 


of au- 





Govern- 


tocracy, destructive of parliamentary 
upset or 


I 


ty and re- 


powers 


which have proved to be adequate to 
the development of a great 
and at the same time maintaining 
the balance between centralized au- 


nation, 


to preserve 
that balance, if we did not 


States we should have to create them 


In our 48 States we have the 


Our States, each with her 
background and supported 


\ [Continued on Page 13 


sources of power necessary 
The Ameri- | tect local interests and thus 
can people are eager and responsive. 
They listen attentively to a vast mul- | vast variety of our concerns, 
titude of appeals and, with this re- 
| ceptivity, it is only upon their sound 
The grasp of tradition and of sec- | judgment that we can base our hope 
for a wise conservatism with contin- 
ued progress and appropriate adapta- 


separate 
to pro 
also to 


preserve the central authority, in the 


from 


breaking down under its own weight 
historic 
by the | 
loyal sentiment of her citizens, afford | 
opportunity for the essential activity | 








le the past ten years, knowledge of good 
music has grown a thousandfold. An in- 
formed electorate has been created by the 
thorough airing of public issues. New citi- 
zens, and old, have learned more about their 


country, and about how to exercise their 
rights. Drama, literature, the arts and sciences 
are vastly better understood. Students, from 
kindergarten to university postgraduates, 
have found new interest in their studies. 

The National Broadcasting Company, the 
broadcasting service of Radio Corporation 
of America, has given long-and careful 
thought to the building of programs of 
an educational nature. NBC now offers 
each week many “public service programs” 
planned to fit into the scheme of education 
in the United States. They do not seek to 
replace educators or supplant schools or 
Colleges, Rather they are planned. to help 
the work of teachers by inspiring greater 
nterest in learning. 

And RCA Victor Radios, Victrolas, and 
Public Address Systems are also important 
instruments for education. Fact is, RCA’s 
Services to education have played a vital 
role in bringing radio to the point where it 
has been called the fourth “R”...“readin’, 
Titin’, ’rithmetic”. . . and radio. 


RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA | 





Youth is a great heritage, and today through the 
magic of radio, whether it be the first generation inthis 
country, or the tenth, the younger generation and all 





* 





(“Law 


people of the United States understand and appreciate 
their country better, and are more widely informed 
on more subjects than ever before in our history. 
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Through Radio, the Crossroads School Finds “LT LIKE 


school 
Itself ot the Crossroads of the World nee 
Generations of pupils in this country school we've got 
8 radio!"’ 


in New Castle Township (N.Y.) were isolated 
from cultural opportunities of big cities. 
Today radio brings to teachers and pupils the 
help of great leaders in many fields. 







RADIO CITY, N. ¥Y. 
R.C.A. COMMUNICATIONS, ING. 


He Teoches in more thon 70,000 Schools 





The ‘Music Appreciation Hour," conducted by Dr. Walter 


Damrosch and broadcast each Friday during the school 
year by NBC is a regular part of the course of study in 


more than 70,000 schools. 


Listen to the ‘Magic Key of RCA’ every Sunday, 
2 to3 P. M., E. S. T., on the NCB Blue Network. 


Radio Corporation of America 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING’ COMPANY 


RCA INSTITUTES, INC. 
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SEEKING FIRST-HAND INFORMATION 


a Kansas City Police Inspector turned pedestrian to see 
how drivers were complying with the ordinance which re- 
quired motor cars to yield the right of way to pedestrians 
at marked intersections. He summoned 28 motorists to 
court because they had nearly run him down. Maybe if 
this happens often enough, the very sight of a pedestrian 
will cause a shrill scream of brakes as every motorist in 
sight comes to a sudden stop. 


+ + ¢ AT LAST COMES A FITTING REPLY to those 
pests who pull up behind motorists at a red light and start 
honking before the light turns green! It’s a combination 
of light, horn and a face with protruding tongue. At the 
first tootle of the pest’s klaxon, the face lights up, the 
mouth opens and out pops the tongue. Meanwhile the horn 
emits a loud, long razzberry. Controlled from the dash- 
board, anyone can operate it without leaving the driver's 
seat and running the risk of a punch in the nose .. . which 
is a factor to be considered. 


+ + + 4 HOLLOW VICTORY WAS SCORED by an Indiana 
State policeman who stopped a slightly inebriated motorist. Be- 
fore the trooper could ask the time-honored question about 
going to a conflagration, his short-wave set barked out an order 
to rush to a point several miles away. So he bade the motorist 
wait until he got back. Oh, yes... the motorist was still 


there when the arm of the Law returned several hours later... 
BUT he had turned sober! 


+ + # LADY LUCK IS FICKLE, as far as a resident of Canon 
City, Col., His glee at being the winner of a new car 
at a lodge drawing was short-lived. It seems that his personal prop- 
erty, with the car added, topped the limit permitted old-age pensioners 
and his name was taken off the pension roll. Doubtless as soon as 
he starts paying gasoline taxes he'll go back on again, 


is concerned. 


+ + #¢ A CANADIAN MOTORIST WAS WORRIED about what 
would happen to him when his father discovered the family car 
had been damaged in an accident. The motorist was 75 years 
old . .. his Dad was 100. We heard no further details, but trust 
that the younger generation was suitably disciplined. 





IF YOU'RE A MEXICAN CITIZEN, 


you may use the government-owned telegraph system free of 
charge to wire your complaints directly to the President of 
Mexico ... up to twenty words. Would you mind, SENATOR, if 
w: sent you twenty choice words re the excess gasoline taxes 
« e- collect? 


+ + # CONSIDERATE THIEVES made off with the car of a phy- 
sician in Osseo, Wis. The car was recovered some 2,700 miles away 

. but the transmission oil had been changed and an anti-freeze solu- 
tion had been put in the radiator. This is not to say that leaving one’s 
ignition key in the switch when parking, together with a short list of 
needed repairs, will always produce like results. 


+ + + 4 FORMER JOCKEY WAS JAYWALKING when an auto 
struck and threw him fifteen feet. Fortunately uninjured, 
he was arrested for not crossing the street at an intersection, 
We don't know what the judge said upon learning that he had 
an erstwhile jockey before him... but how could he resist quot. 
ing that hoary bon mot of the early days of the gasoline buggy: 


” 


“Get a horse! 


+ ¢ ¢ “CRACKING GOOD” is a New England expression which 
might apply to the oil For cracking methods 
developed by the industry have saved motorists literally millions of 
dollars, by making one barrel of crude oil do the work that several 
used to do. The process involves the actual “cracking” of petroleum 
molecules. In many of its phases it was pioneered in the Esso Labo- 
ratories of the Standard Oil Company (N. J.). Development of the 
y extended the usefulness of the nation’s 

t important of all to the motorist, it 
has been largely instrumental in reducing the price of gasoline from a 
national average of about 30 cents a gallon in 1920 to an average of 4 
little over 20 cents today 


industry as well 


cracking process has also vast 
petroleum resources. And m« 


+ + THE LAW IS PRACTICALLY MAGNETIC in Bethany, Mo, 
Recently a truck driver crashed into a deputy sheriff's car 
and was arrested on the spot. Later a notorious fugitive from 
justice parked his car right across from the sheriff's office and 
was promptly taken into custody. Then two runaway girls tried 
to thumb a lift from a couple of state highway patrolmen, Any 
motorist who finds himself infringing traffic laws in Bethany 
might as well write his own ticket and have it ready when the 
Law appears. 


+ + + OVER THE SANDS OF FGY?PT skim vachts on 
wheels, we hear. Equipped with the conventional chassis, 
they are propelled by a mains’l and jib to catch the breezes 
of local siroccos. The sand skipper’s only problem there 
is to avoid crashing into lone palm trees at occasional oases 
or tanglinge with camel caravans. Surely some of our 
widelv-traveled readers must have come across other odd 
methods of locomotion in out-of-the-way parts of the 
globe. Why not let us hear about them? Just drop a line 
or two to Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Company (N. J.), 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, and we'll pass the 
interesting facts on to our other readers. 
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THE POWER 
OF 2 BILLION 
DOLLARS 


VER since the two-billion-dollar 
stabilization fund was set up in 
the early part of 1934 to enable the 
Government to protect the value of 
the dollar in international exchange 
there has been much speculation as 
to the fund’s operation. 

Was it being used to carry on huge 
Speculative maneuvers to support 
the British pound and the French 
franc? And what use was being 
made of other powers in connection 





Clearing up mysteries of 
the two-billion-dollar sta- 
bilization fund. How it af- 
fects trade, finance. 











with operation of the fund, such as 
the authority to buy Federal securi- 
ties? 

Many speculations as to the use 
of the fund now can be answered. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau, in his appearance Feb. 28 be- 
fore the House Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights and Measures, made 
public for the first time the balance 
sheet of the stabilization fund, as of 
June 30, 1938, and the unaudited bal- 
ance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1938. He 
appeared in support of a bill to au- 
thorize continuance of the fund un- 
til Jan. 15, 1941. 


Profits of 12 Million 


Made in Operations 


Lifting of the veil of secrecy which 
had surrounded the operations re- 
vealed these important facts: 

That operation of the fund up to 
Dec. 31 of last year resulted in a net 
profit to the Treasury of $12,445,297. 

That the operations of the fund 
have been on a comparatively small 
scale and no more than 200 million 
dollars, or 10 per cent of the total 
capital, has ever been needed in the 
day-to-day revolving fund to prevent 
violent fluctuations in foreign ex- 
change in terms of the dollar. 

That the fund holds $15,107,637 ot 
Treasury bonds but that these trans- 
actions have been an inconsequential 
proportion of the operations. 

Many other questions of long 
Standing were answered by Mr. Mor- 
genthau in his testimony. 

What effect has the operation of 
the fund had upon American trade? 

“The stabilization fund is, under 
present conditions,” said Mr. Mor- 
genthau, “a potent instrument for 
the protection of our stake in world 
trade and of every American pro- 
ducer who compe‘es in the American 
market with foreign producers. Tne 
only persons who can possibly be 1n- 
jured by the operations of the stabil- 
ization fund are speculators in for- 
eign exchange.” 


Preventing Trade Chaos 
In Times of Stress 


How has the fund been operated 
in times of stress because of inter- 
national political developments, as, 
for example, during the Czechoslo- 
vakian crisis last autumn? 

“The outflow of funds was so 
large,” Mr. Morgenthau commented 
in reference to this crisis, “that the 
amount of gold which it was neces- 
Sary to ship from Europe to provide 
dollar balances was far greater than 
could be taken care of through nor- 
mal commercial channels. 

“If there had been no stabilization 
fund to cooperate with other funds, 
the dollar exchange would have 
fluctuated so violently as to disrupt 
our trade. International monetary 
chaos might have ensued.” 

What are the normal operations of 
the fund? 

As to this point, Mr. Morgenthau 
Stated that when the exchange mar- 
kets are quiet the fund engages “in 
a relatively small number of trans- 
actions each day, and may even not 
enter the market ct all.” He contin- 
ued: 

“When, however, for one reason or 
another the operations in the various 
exchange markets become specula- 
tive or panicky in character, with 
abnormal fluctuations, then the sta- 
bilization fund steps into the market 
and becomes active in buying and 
selling gold and foreign exchange for 
the purpose of minimizing fluctua- 
tions.” 

What use is likely to be made of 
the fund in the future? 

“It may be expected,” said Mr. Mor- 
genthau, “that with the restoration 
of normal conditions abroad, gold 
may leave the United States in large 
volume. In such a situation the gold 
in the stabilization fund will cushion 
what might otherwise constitute a 
severe shock to our economy.” 

Opposition to continuation of the 






.... A WAY TO 


DISCOVER THE “AREA OF AGREEMENT” 


BETWEEN MEN OF DIFFERING VIEWS ON 


THE NATION’S CONTROVERSIES « «x x 


A NEW FORTUNE prosect— las Round Jabls 


2 











For the third time, the Editors of 
FORTUNE introduce an impor- 


tant new technique in journalism. 


ITH the March issue, Fortune introduces a new 
feature, Its name: The Fortune Rounp TABLe. 

Don’t let yourself be put off by the title. There is nothing 
academic about this Round Table. 

It was set up to help practical businessmen find out what 
they think about some of the most important situations 
affecting their economy. 

Its first session makes the Editors of FortuNE wonder 
whether this may not be another major step in the develop- 
ment of group journalism. For it is a method of locating 
the area of agreement, within the disagreeing points of view, 
on the irrepressible issues of the day—of finding a prac- 
tical working base. It is conducted by Dr. Raymond Leslie 
Buell, FortuNe’s Round Table Editor. 


First Session—The Effects of Government Spending 
upon Private Enterprise 


Borne out most gratifyingly by the Round Table’s first 


tical, of finding rational solutions to problems that have 
become befogged with emotion. 


Agreement ky Disagreement 


The method, at first glance, may appear to be no more than 
a discussion between men of differing views—which, in fact, 
is how it starts off. 

A dozen or so well-informed men of high standing are 
gathered together. They represent a rough cross section 
of all important endeavor—and of many regions of the 
Republic. They range through all the colors in the spectrum 
of political thought, omitting only the ultra-violet and 
infra-red. Among them, too, are one or more experts on 
the topic to be considered. (But this is not a meeting of 
theoretical “experts”. ) 

The discussion opens with a general exploration by an 
expert. Then each member outlines his views and how the 
problem bears on his own business field. From then on a 
strenuous give-and-take discusion ensues. It continues for 
hours until, with the topic, the time and the participants 
all fairly exhausted, the meeting breaks up. 


Opinion, Dissenting Opinion, and Comment 


A few days later each participant receives a first draft of 


the session’s report—a synthesis of The Round Table’s 


thought. A few days later still, their comments, disagree- 
ments and criticisms are back. The report is revised and 
revised again until the opinion of every participant is pre- 
sented to his satisfaction, whether in terms of opinion, dis- 
senting opinion or side comment. Only now is the Round 
Table ready for publication. 


* * * 


The new and unique aspect of The Round Table lies in 
what this final report is designed to bring to light—the area 
of agreement between men who, by their public and private 
utterances, are known to disagree on the subject selected. 

Thus, for the third time FortuNE has made an important 
new contribution to journalism and the reading public. 

First, was the invention of a new kind of business-cor- 
poration story—objective, factual, neither muck-raking nor 
whitewashing. 

Next came the FortuNE Survey—the yardstick that me. 
ures public opinion with such amazing accuracy. 

And now, with The Round Table, still another new 
velopment in the technique of group journalism. 

Already many of the leading men in all walks of American 
life (to whom preprints of the first report were sent) have 
greeted the FortuNE Round Table as one of the most signi- 
ficant and promising contributions of modern journalism. 





fund has hinged largely on the con- 
tention that its use might involve the 
United States in international com- 
plications which might drag us into 
war. The consensus on Capitol Hill, 
however, is that Congress will con- | 
*‘inue the fund on its present basis. | 


session, is ForTUNE’s conviction that the area 

of agreement between political and economic 

antagonists is vastly larger than is commonly 
supposed. 

n this case eleven active, well-informed men 
went to it in lively pro and con over The Effects 
of Government Spending upon Private Enter- 
prise. 

The eleven men— 

Cuester I. Barnarp, President, New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Co., Newark, N. J. 

Davin CusHMAN Coy_e, Engineer and writer, 
Author “Roads To a New America”, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Douctas Dow, Research department, The De- 
troit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Jupce BLANTON Fortson, Athens, Georgia. 

CLINTON S. GoLpEN, Regional Director, Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 

James W. Hook, President, Geometric Tool 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 

ALLAN B. Kune, Farmer, Vinton, Iowa, 

BearpsLey Rumi, Treasurer, R. H. Macy & 
Co., Director, Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, New York City. 

SuMNER SuicuTEr, Professor of Business Eco- 
nomics, Harvard University. 

Epear W. Smirn, Vice President, General Mo- 
tors Overseas Corp., New York City. 

Epwarp Warner, Engineering and aviation 
consultant, Former Assistant Secretary of 
the U. S. Navy for Aeronautics, Washington, 
D. C. 

The Round Table report of this first session, 
in Fortune for March, is both enlightening 
and surprising. You'll be surprised how Leftist 
the Rightists are, and how Rightist the Leftists. 
And perhaps encouraged, too. For here appears 
to be a method, at once democratic and prac- 








What Leaders In American Life Have To Say Abou!s 
THE FORTUNE ROUND TABLE 


Advance proofs of The First FortuNE Round Table were sent to these 
important men and women. We thank them here publicly for the con- 
sidered, thoughtful and far-from casual nature of the comments they have 


gone to the trouble of writing. 


Atrrep P. SLOAN Jr., 
Chairman, General Motors Corp. 

I am frank to say, without any reserva- 
tion, that the first Fortune Round 
Table is one of the most interesting 
and comprehensive discussions I have 
read for a long time. I wish it could 
be read by the millions rather than by 
the thousands. 


R. E. DESVERNINE, PRESIDENT, 
Crucible Steel Co. of Americe 

The Fortune Round Table is one of 
the most thought prevoking and help- 
ful things I have seen and I want to 
congratulate you on this great contri- 
bution to “hoped for” solutions which 
can onlyebe evolved through straight 
and outspoken thinking. 


Dr. Cuartes A. Bearp, Historian 
The Round Table idea is excellent, 
positively thrilling. I have long want- 
ed to see a magazine in the United 
States publishing informed, thought- 
ful, and comprehensive articles on the 
great issues of the time. But your idea 
is better, for it draws together in- 
formed judgments from various angles 
of opinion. Nothing on the intellectual 
horizon is more encouraging to me. 


Paut G. Horrman, 

President, The Studebaker Corp. 
The first Fortune Round Table is an 
exciting document. There ia, in my 
opinion, nothing more important than 


arriving at a rational compromise be- 
tween the views of those who insist on 
immediate budget balancing and those 
who favor spending our way into pros- 
perity. 


GRENVILLE CLARK, Chairman, Special 
Committee on the Bill of Rights, 
American Bar Association 

The development of much more se- 

vere and precise thinking on our 

major national problems’ has become 

a prime necessity. The first 

Round Table discussion 

shows FoRTUNE can con- 

tribute greatly to that end. 


Joun Dickinson, General 
Solicitor, Pennsylvania 
Railroad 

Fortune’s first Round Ta- 
ble proves beyond my ex- 
pectations the advantages 
of this method of approach- 
ing the consideration of 
public questions. I can 
think of no more effective 
method of facing the really 
crucial problems of our 
time and country, eliminat- 
ing the confusion due to 
irrelevant issues, and iden- 
tifying those fields of com- 
mon agreement which must 
be used as a starting point 
to the solution of differ- 
ences. 








In his Recovery Speech at Des Moines on 
Feb. 24,Secretary Hopkins urged his listeners 
to read the Round Table discussion of govern- 
ment spending in the March issue of FoRTUNE. 

Perhaps the one who reflects most nearly 
ForTUNE’s own aims and hopes for The Round 
Table is Mr. Sam A. Lewisohn, who writes— 

“The first FortuNE Round Table provides 
a public meeting of the minds which we sorely 
need. People are tired of one-sided propaganda, 
and this type of balanced discussion from many 
different and opposing points of view is almost 
a necessity in a democracy such as ours.” 

New Dealers, Republicans, Ministers of Re- 
ligion, Industrialists, Historians, University 
Presidents. Read some of their comments in the 
panel on the left. 






FORTUNE is sold by sub- 
scription only—$10 a year. Ad- 
dress correspondence to 335 
East 22nd Street, Chicago, IL 
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CONGRESS’ BIRTHDAY: THE PRESIDENTS PLEDGE TO DEMOCRACY 


when the Congress of the Confed-+ franchise was greatly limited, yet + those who seek personal aggrandisee 


president Roosevelt’s address March 
4 before a joint session of Congress 


union more strong 


than that loose-end, shaky debating 


or permanent + 





eration issued a call for the holding 


the cardinal principle of free choice 


ment for selfish ends, whether they 


+ + 
| 
follows in full text: | soueuy provided for under the Arti- The Congress of the United States is starting its 15!st | of a Constitutional Convention in | by the body politic prevailed. I em- | act as individuals, as classes, or ag 
R. PRESIDENT, Mr. Speaker, | cles of Confederation. , ‘ . ; f th May. phasize the words “free choice” be- | groups. 
M Gentlemen of the Supreme That we survived for six years is year in a new wrangle with the Chief Executive of the | We are familiar with the immortal | cause until a very ww years ago this It is therefore in the spirit of our 
Cc document which issued from that | fundamental, or perhaps I should | ¢y<tem that our elections are positive 


, Members of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives: 

We near the end of a three-year 
ccmmemoration of the founding of 
the Government of the United States. 
It has been aptly suggested that its 
successful organizing should rank as 


he eighth wonder of the world—for | er aie e _ ‘ ggg otiig® “ai 

pas ag eaiian of Guten | well that ended well. trenched within the United States, was hailed by President | We know of the month’s delay be- | sentative democracy is in the jast | they are promptly followed by ac- . 
“ } rears , : . Es } P . attai . analysis based on two essentials: jperer in the result d t 

substance out of nebulous chaos jus- | Those years have rightly been ; fore a quorum could be attained; of | “iss © sauemt wbinden the | eee ee eee 

rub 8 Roosevelt in an address to the Congress during its March 4 the counting of the ballots unani- | First, that at frequent periods the | to calmer waters as soon as the bale 


tifies us in the use of superlatives. 

Thus, we may increase our oratory 
and please our vanity by picturing 
the period of the War of the Revo- 
lution as crowded with a unanimous 
population of heroes dramatized by 
the admitted existence of a handful 
of traitors to fill the necessary role 
of villain. Nevertheless, we are 
aware today that a more serious 
reading of history depicts a far less 
pleasing scene. 

It should not detract from our sat- 
icfaction in the result to acknowl- 
edge that a very large number of 
colonies were opposed to rebellion 
and to independence;- that there was 


| can history.” 
case a crisis of peace—there would | 





constant friction between the Con- | 


tinental 
mander-in-Chief and his generals in 
the field; that inefficiency, regard- 
less of the cause of it, was the rule 
rather than the exception in the 
long-drawn-out war; and ‘finally that 
there is grave doubt as to whether 
independence would have won at all 
if Great Britain herself had not been 
confronted with wars in Europe 
which diverted her attention to the 
maintenance of her own existence in 


Congress and the Com- | 


more a tribute to the ability of the 
Confederation Congress gracefully to 
do nothing, and to the exhaustion 
that followed the end of the War, 
rather than to any 
Statesmanship or even leadership. 
Again, we can properly say of the 
period of Confederation that all was 


called “the critical period of Ameri- 
But for crisis—in this 


have been no Union: You the mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House, 
you the Chief Justice and Associate 
Justices, and I, the President of the 
United States, would not be here on 
this 4th of March, a century and a 
half later. 


How the 13 States 
Acted Together 


It is well to remember that from 
1781 to 1789 the thirteen original 
States existed as a nation by the 
single thread of Congressional gov- 
ernment, and without an Executive 
or a Judicial branch. This annual 
assembly of representatives, more- 
over, was compelled to act not by a 
majority but by States, and in the 
more important functions by the re- 
quirement that nine States must 
consent to the action. 


In actual authority the Congresses 
of the Confederation were princi- 
pally limited to the fields of external 
relations and the national defense. 
The fatal defect was, of course, the 

















outstanding 


United States. 


herewith in full text. 





Yet representative democracy is flourishing here while 
in other lands self-perpetuating chief executives are de- 
stroying legislatures and functioning without restraint. 

This record of representative democracy, strongly en- 


celebration of its 150th birthday. 


Mr. Roosevelt asserted that no encouragement will be 
given to those who feel that the democratic processes are 
outworn or that any approval will be given to “forms of gov- 
ernment which for two thousand years have proved their 
tyranny and their instability alike.” 


The address appears 








throughout the first half century of , 
our union. 

You have heard the phrase the 
“horse and buggy age.” We use it 
not in derogation of the men who 
had to spend weeks on the rough 
highways before they could estab- 


| lish a quorum of the Congress, not 


in implication of inferiority on the 
part of those who perforce could not 
visit their neighbors in other States 
and vizualize at first hand the prob- 
lems of the whole of an infant na- 
tion. 

We use it rather to explain the 
tedious delays and the local antag- 
onisms and jealousies which beset 


our early paths, and we use it per- 
haps to remind our citizens of to- 
day that the automobile, the rail- 
road, the airplane, the electrical im- 
pulse over the wire and through the 
ether leave to no citizen an excuse 
for sectionalism, for delay in the ex- 
ecution of the public business or for 


| a failure to maintain a full under- 


standing of the acceleration of the 
processes of civilization. 

Thus the crisis which faced the 
new nation through its lack of na- 
tional powers was recognized as early 
as 1783, but the very slowness of con- 
tacts prevented a sufficient general 
perception of the danger until 1787 


convention; of the ratification of it 
by sufficient States to give it effect; 
of the action of the Confederation 
Congress which terminated its own 
existence in calling on the first Fed- 
eral Congress to assemble on March 
4, 1789. 


n:ously cast for General Washing- 
ton; of his notification; of his tri- 
umphal journey from Mount Vernon 
to New York; and of his inaugura- 
tion as first President on April 30. 
So ended the crisis. So, from a so- 
ciety of thirteen republics was born 
a nation with the attributes of na- 
tionality and the framework of 


permanence. 


I believe that it has been held by 
the Supreme Court that the author- 


ity of the Articles of Confederation | 


ended on March 3, 1789. Therefore 
the Constitution went into effect the 
next day. 


Choice of Officials 
By Ballot Accepted 


That Constitution was based on 
the theory of representative govern- 


| ment, two of the three branches of its 


government being chosen by the peo- 
ple, directly in the case of the House 


| call it this ideology, of democracy 


was in the ascendant throughout the 
world, and nation after nation 


broadening its practice of what 


was 


the 


| American Constitution had establish- 





| 


of Representatives, by elected Legis- 
latures in the case of Senators, and | 


by elected electors in the case of the 
President and the Vice President. 
It is true that in many States the 


ed here so firmly and so well. 
The safety of the system of repre- 


voters must choose a new Congress 
and a new President and, second, that 
this choice must be made freely, that 
is to say, without any undue force 
against or influence over the voter in 
the expression of his personal and 


sincere opinion. 

That, after all, is the greatest dif- 
ference between what we know 
democracy and those other forms of 
government which, though they seem 
new to us, are essentially old—for 
they revert to those systems of con- | 
centrated self-perpetuating power 
against which the representative 
democratic system was successfully 
launched several centuries ago. 

Today, with many other democ- 
racies, the Unitéd States will give no | 
encouragement to the belief that our 
processes are outworn, or that we 
will approvingly watch the return of 
forms of government which for two 
thousand years have proved 
tyranny and their instability alike. 

With the direct control of the free 
choosing of public servants by a free 
electorate, the Constitution has | 
proved that this type of government 
cannot long remain in the hands of ! 


as 


uwneir 


in their mandate, rather than pas- 
sive in their acquiescence. Many 
other nations envy us the enthusi- 
asm, the attacks, the wild overe 
Statements, the falsehood intere- 
mingled gayly with the truth that 
marks our general elections, because 


lots are counted. 

We celebrate the completion of the 
building of the constitutional house, 
But one essential was lacking—for 
the house had to be made habitable, 
And even in the period of the build- 
ng, those who put stone upon stone, 
those who voted to accept it from the 
hands of the builders, knew that life 

thin the house needed other things 
for its inhabitants. Without those 
things, indeed, they could never be 
secure in their tenure, happy in their 
toil and in their rest. 

And so there came about that tacit 
understanding that to the Constitu- 
ion would be added a Bill of Rights, 
Well and truly did the first Congress 
of the United States fulfill that first 
unwritten pledge; and the personal 
guarantees thus given to our indi- 
vidual citizens have established, we 
trust for all time, what has become 
2s ingrained in our American nae 
tures as the free elective choice of 
our representatives itself. 

In that Bill of Rights lies another 
vast chasm between our representa- 
tive democracy and those reversions 


[Continued on Page 13.] 





















































the nearer arena. lack of power to raise revenue for 
We can at least give thanks that | the maintenance of the system; and i 
in the first chapter all was well that | our ancestors may be called at the id 
ended well; and we can at least give | least optimistic if they believed that _ 
thanks to those outstanding figures | thirteen sovereign republics would fi 
who strove against great odds for the | promptly pay over to the Confedera- ; 
maintenance of the national ideal | tion even the small sums which were ; if 
which their vision and courage had | assessed against them for the an- ‘ 
created. nual maintenance of the Congress 
The opening of the new chapter in | 4nd its functions. ’ 
1783 discloses very definitely that as- Furthermore, the effect of the ex- 
surance of continued independence | isting methods of transportation and 
could be guaranteed by none. Dis- | communication retarded the devel- a 
sension and discord were so widely opment of a truly national govern- é 4 
distributed among the 13 new States | ment far more greatly than we real- ; 
that it was impossible to set up a | ize today—and that was true : ; 
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+ “CONGRESS AS SANTA CLAUS’—140 YEAR 
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S OF “SPENDING” + 


National Donations and the General Welfare Clause of the Constitution: The Story of Government 
Gratuities and Their Effects Since 1792 


By CHARLES WARREN, 


Former Assistant Attorney General of the United States and Author of “The Supreme Court in United States History,” Winner of Pulitzer Prize Award 


PART I—EARLY 
ROADS AND CANALS, AND THE 
NATIONAL SURPLUS 


HE first statute which has been 


generally cited as an alleged prece- 
dent for gifts to individuals of money | 


out of the public treasury was the 
so-called Codfisheries Act of Febru- 


ery, 1792, under which certain pay- | 


ments were made to Americans who 
engaged in fishery. 

But this statute was not enacted 
under the General Welfare Clause; 
for so great were the doubts ex- 


pressed as to Congressional power | 
under that clause that the advocates | 
of the bill finally based it upon the | 


Commerce Clause of the Constitution, 
the so-called bounty to the ship- 
owners being construed merely as a 
substitute for an existing form of 
drawback of a customs tax.’ 


The Effect of Bounties 


On the Constitution 


Those who have cited this law as | 
a precedent for power under the Gen- 


erai Welfare have evidently not taken 
the trouble to read the debates over 
its passage. 
the doctrine of granting bounties un- 
der the General Welfare Clause, said | 
Hugh Williamson of North Carolina, | 
(who had been a member of the Fed- 
eral Convention of 1787), that Clause | 
“in the hands of a good politician 
may supersede every part of our Con- 
stitution and leave us in the hands 
of time and chance.” And, with pro- 
phetic insight, he foresaw many 
projects for legislation that are now 
being advocated each year: 


CONGRESSES, + 


If you once establish | 


| 





“. .. If Congress can apply money | 
indefinitely to the General Welfare | 
and are the sole and supreme judges 
of the General Welfare, they may 
take the care of religion into their 


hands; they may establish teachers | 
in every State, county, and parish, | 


and pay them out of the Public 
Treasury; they may take into their 
own hands the education of children, 
establishing in like manner schools 
throughout the Union; they may un- 
dertake the regulation of all roads 
oiher than postroads. In _ short, 


everything from the highest object | 


of State legislation down to the most 


minute object of police, would be | 


thrown under the power of Congress; 
for every object I have mentioned 
would admit the application of 
money, and might be called, if Con- 
gress pleased, provisions for the Gen- 
eral Welfare. . >. 
conceived—I believe those who pro- 
posed the Constitution conceived— 
that this is not an indefinite Govern- 
ment deriving its power from the 
general terms prefixed to the specific 
powers, but a limited Government 
tied down to the specified powers 
which explain and define the general 
terms.”” 

This was keen prophecy as to the 
inevitable results of a doctrine now 
being freely advocated in Congresses 
cf the present day. Bounties, said 
William B. Giles of Virginia, are, in 
fact, “nothing more than Govern- 
mental thefts committed upon the 
rights of one part of the community, 
end an unmerited Governmental 
munificence to the other. In ‘this 
country and under this Government, 
they present an aspect peculiarly 
dreadful and deformed.” While the 
Antifederalists in ‘general voted 
against the bill, two of their leaders 
—James Madison of Virginia and 
Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts 
and several others voted for it on the 
ground that it did not, in fact, pro- 





Note 1: As to the power of the 
United States to grant bounties, see Field 


v. Clark (1892), 143 U. S. 649; United 
States v. Realty Company (1896), 163 
U. S. 427; Allen v. Smith (1899), 173 U. 
S. 389; Downs v. United States (1903), 
187 U.S. 496. 

Note 2: Alexander Hamilton in 
his opinion on the Constitutionality of 
a National Bank, February 23, 1791 
(Works (Lodge Ed.), III, 469-470). cited 


bounties, and especially the codfishery 
provision, as instances of the power under 
the Constitution to regulate commerce 

Note 3: Giles put his finger on 
one phase of the term “General Wel- 
fare” which has been the source of most 
of the modern legislation. He could not 


see the force of the curious distinction, | 


he said, taken by James A. Hillhouse of 
Connecticut, between ‘General Wel- 
fare and particular welfare, “for every 
particular welfare, however minute, may 
be, in a degree, for the general welfare: 
and if the decision respecting the exist- 
ence of this distinction has no othe 
imitation than Congressional! discretion. 
it is equally destructive of all Consti- 
tutional restraint.” It is unforiunate fo 
historical and legal purposes that the 
Annals of Congress, in this debate as in 
many of the early debates in Congress 
is defective and nceomplete: thus, the 
speech of Hillhouse to which Giles replied 
is not reproduced in 


the report of the 
debate. 


| 





I, sir, have always 


| effect 


vide for a bounty.‘ Because of the 
mixture of arguments, therefore, 
which caused its passage, this stat- 
ute forms no proper precedent 
the Hamiltonian construction of the 
General Welfare Clause. 

The second Legislative precedent 
usually cited for Congressional power 
to donate monies of the United 
States to individuals was a statute 






in 1794, approprfating $15,000 for the | 


relief of French refugees from the 


| horrors of the negro insurrection in 


San Domingo. Between 1,500 and 
2,000 French men and women had 
fled to this country and were being 


| Sheltered in Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia. 
The Antifederalisis, headed by 


James Madison and William B. Giles 
of Virginia, opposed the passage of 
this bill as a dangerous precedent; 
and Madison said that he could not 
“undertake to lay his finger on that 
article of the Federal Constitution 
which granted a right to Congress of 
expending on objects of benevolence 
money of their constituents.” 
prophetically, he remarked: 


“If once they broke the line laid | 


for | 


And | 





propriation of $20,000 for relief of ¢ two subjects—the . slavery question + 
Savannah fire sufferers, it was de- 
feated by the decisive vote of 55 to | 


24, after an active debate—thus 
showing that Congress did not re- 


San 
under 


gard the 
precedent 
John 


this Clause. ... 


Nicholas said that “if the 


General Welfare was to be extended | 


to objects of charity, it was unde- 
fined indeed.” 
was contended that the fire was an 
unprecedented and National calamity 


and that humanity demanded Con- | 


gressional action.’ 
Sixteen years then elapsed before 
another effort was made in Congress 


to donate National funds for private | 


relief. In 1812, Nathaniel Macon of 
North Carolina introduced a bill to 
appropriate $50,000 for the purchase 
of provisions for the sufferers from 
an earthquake in Caracas, Venezuela. 
There was practically no debate in 
either House or Senate. John C, 
Calhoun of South Carolina urged the 


passage of the bill in the name of | 


“the sacred cause of distant and op- 
pressed humanity.” 
It is to be noted that Venezuela 


—Harris & Ewing 


CHARLES WARREN 





down before them for the direction + had, the year before, successfully re- 


of their conduct, it was impossible to 
might | 


say to what lengths they 
Kgl ae 

So great doubts were ralsed as to 
the existence of any power in Con- 
gress to enact that statute that in 
urder to secure its passage its ad- 
herents inserted a provision to the 
that the payments under it 
were to be credited as part payment 
of loans due to the French Republic, 
“subject to such future 
ments as shall be made thereon be- 


tween the Government of the United | 
States and said Republic,” payments | 


to cease unless the French Minister 
expressly authorized a charge to the 
debt.” Thus, those who have cited 
and who now cite this statute as a 
precedent fail to notice that, as en- 
acted, it was, in fact, based on the 
Debt Paying Power of Congress and 
not on the General Welfare Clause." 


And when, in 1796, a similar bill 
was proposed, based purely on the 
General Welfare Clause, for an ap- 


Note 4: Act of 1792 
(1 Stat. 229), 2d Cong., Ist 
House, February 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 1792 

In the study of speeches in Congress, 
the fact must be noted ‘which is gener- 
ally overlooked) that the debates in the 
early Congresses Were not published in 
book form until the Annals of Congress 
appeared—ihe first volume of which, 
containing the debates from 1789 to 1791 
in the First Congress, was not published 
until 1834; the debates in the Congresses 
from 1791 to 1797 were published in 1849; 
those from 1797 to 1802 were published 
in 1851; from 1803 to 1813 were 
published in 1853; and thoge of succeed- 
ing years down to 1824 ‘(18th Cong., Ist 
Sess.) were published in 1853-1856. Con- 
gressmen who cited, in speeches prior to 
1849, the San Domingo precedent, or who, 
prior to 1853, cited the Venezuela prece- 
dent, had never reac. the original debates 
unless (an unlikely supposition) they had 
taken the pains to look up the newspa- 
pers of 1794 and 1812 


February 16, 


Ses in the 


those 


Note 5 Act of February 12, 1794 
(6 Stat. 13), 3d Cong., Ist Sess., in the 
House, January 10, 28, 30, February 3, 


1794. W. Smith said in 4th Cong., 2d 
Sess., December 28, 1796, that France, in 
fact, did not admit the charge to it, and 
the United States, in fact, paid the full 
appropriation, 

Note 6: Moreove! hat Clause con- 
cerned: the power of Congre to im- 
pose taxes to provide for the General 
Welfare; whereas the Act itself provided 
for an appropriation, not from tax reve 
nues, but from “any moreys in the Treas- 


ury arising from foreign Joans.” 


arrange- | 


| of Government 


volted from Spain and its cause as a 
new Republic was béing ardently 
supported in this country. ' More- 
over, the debate took place just be- 
fore our declaration of war on Eng- 
land, and any action fostering 
friendship between us and a foreign 


nation was regarded as highly de- | 


sirable. 

The interjection into the debate 
by John Randolph of Roanoke of re- 
marks enforcing his bitter opposition 
to the war and to prevailing non- 
intercourse legislation evidently 
aroused the House against him and 
the measure passed unanimously.* It 
is clear that there was no consider- 
ation given as to the power of Con- 
and, therefore, its force as a 
precedent was very slight. 

These three statutes—the Codfish- 
eries Act in 1792, the San Domingo 
Act in 1794, and the Wenezuele - Act 
in 1812—the first, based on the Com- 
merce Clause; the second, on the 


gress; 


| Debt Paying Clause; and the third, 


merely on a desire to foster our for- 
eign relations constitute the sole 
instances of Congressional donation 
tax revenues, be- 
tween the year 1789 and the year 
1867—-a period of seventy-eight 


| years. 


The Reason Behind 


Change In Policy 
How did it happen 
lapse of seventy-eight 
began to think 
donate Government 
the explanation, 
change the and consider 
other statutes which en- 
gaged the attention of Congress un- 
+3] 
til 


after a 
Con- 
free to 
funds? To find 
we must 


that 
years, 
itself 


gress 


scene 


class of 


il after the Civil War. 
hat period, the minds of 
Congress chiefly 


men in 


were absorbed by 


Note 7: 4th Cong 2d Sess., in 


House, December 22, 28, 1796. Represent- | 


atives from South Carolina and Virginia 
wanted to add relief for sufferers from 





fires in Charleston and Lexington. 
Eighty-eight years later, William M 
Rice of M 1usetts Republican) 
isked in the House, Marci 26, 1884 (48th 
Cong.. Ist Sess Is the Government to 
act as an insurer against fire and water?” 


Note 8 Act of M 8, 1812 (2 Stat. 
7207, 12th Con Ist Sess., in the House, 
April 29, 1812, in the Senate, May 6, 1812. 


Domingo Act as a 


On the other side, it | 


| roads, 
|; even denied the existence of any 


| General 


| chief 
/*Rights views, now stepped forward 


now | 
an- | 


During all | 


and the construction of roads, canals 
and railroads. 

The demand from the new West- 
ern and Southern States for roads 
to He built by the National Govern- 
ment Was insistent—just as, one 
hundred years later, the cry went up 
from the West and South that the 
National Government should build 
the “Good Roads” in the States for 
the farmers and motorists. 

In the year 1817, the -interpreta- 
tion of the General Welfare Clause 
became the subject of a full debate 
in Congress for the first time, not in 
connection with the power of the 
National Government to make gifts 


to individuals, but with reference to | 
its power to appropriate monies for | 


these internal improvements in the 
States. We of the present day ac- 
cept so as a matter of course the 
National power to construct roads, 
railroads, and canals under the Com- 
merce Clause, and under the Post 
Road Clause of the Constitution— 
that we forget that it was not until 
the year 1875 that this power of 
Congress was upheld by the Supreme 
Court; and it was not until the year 
1888, that the Court fully sustained 
Congressional power over interstate 
railroads under the Commerce 
Clause.” 


Early Constructions 


of Commerce Clause 

In the early years of our history, 
however, many men of all parties 
contended that neither the Com- 
merce, the Postroads, nor the War 
Clause gave to Congress any au- 
thority to construct or regulate 
canals, or railroads. They 


power of Congress to improve the 
navigable rivers of the country un- 
der the Commerce Clause. 

The first River and Harbor laws 
were enacted in 1823 and 1826; but 
during the thirty-five years ensuing, 
the unconstitutionality of such laws 


was maintained in veto messages by | 


President Tyler in 1844, and Presi- 
dent Polk in 1846 and 1847, by Presi- 


| dent Pierce in 1854, and by President 


Buchanan as late as 1860." Alex- 
ander Hamilton himself considered 
the power to build roads and canals 
doubtful. Jefferson, Madison, and 
Monroe were firmly of the.opinion 
that Congress possessed no such 
power, though they each favored an 
amendment to the Constitution 
granting such authority; and Jef- 
ferson’s great Secretary of the 
Treasury, Albert Gallatin, in 1807, 
prepared an elaborate report for a 
broad system of internal impfove- 
ments throughout the United States, 
in anticipation of such an amend- 
ment." 


Improvements Based 


On Welfare Clause 


It is true that, under these Presi- 
dents, the famous Cumberland Road 
was built by the National 
ment; but this was regarded as a 
work of such absolute National ne- 
to open up Ohio and the 
West to settlement, as to require im- 
mediate construction, leaving its le- 
gality to be confirmed and 
tioned by later action of the people. 

In the year 1817, however, the 
Welfare Clause was advo- 
cated as a basis for a limited power 
of Congress over internal improve- 


Govern- 


cessity, 


sanc- 


| ments; and this application (singu- 


larly) was made by John C, Calhoun, 
who, though later known as. the 
exponent of narrow State- 
as an extreme Nationalist, maintain- 
ing that while Congréss might not 
perform any act not authorized by 
its specific, enumerated powers, it 
had authority to appropriate money 
for any purpose whatever which it 
deemed to be for the General Wel- 
fare. He cited, as alleged prece- 
dents, the San Domingo and Vene- 
zuela appropriations as furnishing 
“better evidence of the true inter- 
pretation of the Constitution than 
the most refined and subtle argu- 
ments.” He considered it safer to 
adopt this construction of the Con- 


stitution, because “by giving a reas- | 


onabie extent to the money power, 


Note 9: United States v. Union Pacific 
R. R. (1875) 91 U. S. 72; California v. 
Central Pacific R. R. (1888) 127 U. S. 1. 

Note 10 Veto Messages of June 11, 
1844, August 3, 1846, December 13, 1847, 
December 30, 1854, February 1, 1860 

President Filmore in his First Annual 
Message of December 2, 1850, contended 
in favor of the power of Congress under 
the Commerce Clause 

Note 11: Gallatin’s Report in American 


State Papers, 1, 740, 920. 





half. 


All have had their share. 





spending began. 


importance The 


study of such interest 


sections of it. 


ernment. 





stands out in its demands for Government largess. 
East demanded and received its share—just as did the 
North, the South and the West. 

And now a remarkable study of Government donations 


United States 
that it obtained special per- 

mission of Mr. Warren and the publisher, The Michie Com- 
, pany, of Charlottesville, Va. 


Mr. Warren is the author of 2 
His work, “The Supreme Court in United 
States History,” won him a Pulitzer prize. 

The first section of the book on “spending” appears on 
this page. Other sections will follow in succeeding issues. 


“Congress as Santa Claus” ..... 
That’s not a new role for our great law-making body. In 
fact, it has been playing that very part for a century and a 


No one political party has dominated Federal spending. 
No one section of the country 


The 


comes to light, the more remarkable in that it was written 
in 1932. That was before the present great era of Federal 


The lawmakers, however, were far from idle in the days 
between 1792 and 1932 in donating public money and pub- 
lic lands to individuals, groups, and sections of the nation. 

This study was made by Charles Warren, a former As- 
sistant Attorney General of the United States, and was 
first presented in a series of lectures at the University of 
Virginia under the auspices of the William H. White Foun- 
dation. The lectures were later put into book form. 

At this time, when the “spending” issue is of paramount 


| Mississippi River. 


| common 





News considered the 


(price $2),' to reproduce 


series Si pooks on Gov- 





t 





it exempted us from the necessity + to carrying into execution whatever 


of giving a strained and forced con- 
struction of the other enumerated 
powers,’ 

Calhoun’s view of the appropriat- 
ing power, however, was vigorously 
opposed by Federalists like Timothy 
Pickering of Massachusetts and by 
Republicans like Henry Clay, both of 
whom favored internal improve- 


ments, but based them on the Com- 


merce Clause... 

President Madison, in vetoing Cal- 
houn’s bill, denied that Congress 
possessed any power over internal 
improvements under any Clause of 
the Constitution. Nevertheless, the 


desire of the West to put the Gov- | 


ernment into the business of build- 
ing roads was too great. Political 


| principles. began to weaken in the 


face of the temptation of securing 
the support for other pet measures 
of the votes of road-favoring States; 
and so, in the next Congress, in 1817- 
1818, Calhoun’s views were supported 
by a House Committee Report pre- 
sented by Henry St. George Tucker 
of Virginia 
son were later destined to advocate 
precisely contrary views). ... 

A vigorous debate arose over this 
report, and its views were strongly 
controverted.... 

The House voted, however, to sus- 
tain the Committee’s view that Con- 


gress possessed power to appropri- | 


ate for internal improvements, but 
no power to construct them either 
under the Postroad, War or Com- 
merce Clauses."* This dcectrine as to 
the power to appropriate was adopt- 
ed, four years later, by President 
Monroe, who, in vetoing a bill pro- 
viding for turnpikes on the Cumber- 
land Road, presented an elaborate 
paper containing his views on the 
general subject. 

“My idea,” he said, “is that Con- 
gress has an 
raise money, and that in its appro- 


| priation, they have a discretionary 


power, restricted only by the duty to 
appropriate it to purposes of com- 
mon defense and of general, not lo- 
cal, National, not State, bene- 
ae ws 

The argument against this broad 
power of appropriation was best ex- 
pressed by William Drayton of South 
Carolina, in 1828, as follows: “If 
Congress can . determine what con- 
stitutes the General Welfare and 
can appropriate money for its ad- 
vancement, where is the limitation 


Note 12. 14th Cong., 2d Sess., in the 
House, February 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 1817; Veto 


Message of President Madison of March 
3, 1817 

Note 13 15th Cong., Ist Sess., in the 
House, December 15, 1817, March 6, 7, 9 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 1818 


Note 14: Messages of President Mon- 
roe, May 4, 1822, 





(whose son and grand- | 


unlimited power to ‘ 


some 
of the tax revenues; and they found 
it in the public lands belonging to 
the United States. 


House, February 25, 
April 9, 1828 


of internal 





can be effected by money?” ... 
The San Domingo and Venezuela 
precedents, he said, were “utterly at 
variance with the spirit and letter 
of the Constitution.” The difficulty 
of deciding whether an improvement 
was, in fact, National rather than 
local, and therefore one on which 
Congress was or was not authorized 
to spend money, was incisively point- 
ed out by William Smith: “A road, 
canal, breakwater or river, or creek 
becomes National or not National, in 
the ratio of its supporters and the 
influence of those who ask it.” 


Clay Heads Campaign 


To Build Roads, Canals 

Confining the National Govern- 
ment, however, simply to a power to 
appropriate money for internal im- 
provements constructed by others 
did not satisfy those men in Con- 
gress who believed that the Govern- 
ment itself should proceed at once 


to construct roads and canals and 


| by this means develop and open up 


the country. Headed by Henry Clay 
of Kentucky, they continued, 
through all the years from 1822 to 


1832, to insist on a full Constitution- | 
al power of the Government so to 
construct. 


But President Jackson by various 
vetoes of internal improvement ap- 
propriation bills (partly on the 


ground that they were local and not 
National improvements, and partly 
on the ground that Congress ought 
not to appropriate for improvements 
over 
stitutional 
structed), and President Van Buren 
by his well-known acceptance (if not 
| origination) of 
nally discouraged all 
legislation of this kind. 


which no Con- 


when con- 


it would have 
jurisdiction 


ideas, fi- 
attempts at 


Jackson's 


The advocates of Government 


roads and canals, thus balked, then 
began 


to look for Government aid 
some other source, and for 
Substitute for appropriations 


from 


It will be recalled that Virginia 


and other States had ceded to the 





Note 15: 20th Cong., Ist Sess., in the 


1828, in the Senate 
Note 16: For debates on the subject 
improvements, see the fol- 


lowing—only the important debates being | 
ited 

14th Cong., 2d Sess.. in the House 
February 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 1817 

15th Cong., Ist Sess.. in the House. De- 
cember 14. 16. 17, March 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 1818; 

17th Cong., 2d Sess., in. the Senate, 


January 7, 1823; 
18th Cong., ist Sess., in the House, 





+ United States from 1780 to 1785, the 


lands west of the Alleghenies com- 
prising the Northwest Territory, and 
later North Carolina and Georgia 
ceded lands constituting the South- 
west Territory—all extending to the 
By the deeds of 
cession and resolutions of the Con- 
tinental Congress, these lands were 
to be held and “disposed of for the 
benefit of the United 
States.” 

During the first seventy years of 
the Government, most statesmen be- 
lieved that under its trust in these 
lands, Congress had no power to 
make an outright gift of them, but 
that it could “dispose of the terri- 
tory of the United States,” or in 
other words, could make grants of its 
public lands, only if it should re- 
ceive some consideration for such 
grants. And for seventy ‘years, it 
was on such a theory that Congress 
acted. Toward the Civil War, how- 
ever, gradually the contention 
gained ground that Congress had a 
plenary and unlimited right to do- 
nate the lands to individuals, 
porations, and States, without con- 
sideration. 

With the development of the prac- 
tice of these absolute gifts of land, 
there was inculcated in Congress the 
idea that it had an equal right to 
make absolute gifts of the tax reve- 
nues. Beginning about 1870, Con- 
gressmen advanced the Constitu 
tional argument that because Con- 
gress could donate the Government 
land, it could equally donate 
Government funds. 


cor- 


the 


Confusion of Precedents 

Over Federal Gratuities 

They entirely lost sight of the fact 
that power lands 
power over were derived 
from 


its over and its 
moneys 
Clauses of the 
Constitution; and that precedent: 
established under the one Clauss 
could not justly be claimed as prece 
dents for the exercise of an entirely 
different power under the 
Clause. Inasmuch as eyen 
this confusion of precedents exists, 
it is important to note carefully the 
course of Congressional grants of the 
public lands and the theory on which 
they were made from time to time. 
In the early days, there were many 
land grants made to individuals as a 
reward for military and other serv 
ices to the Government; these, 
however, were not regarded as mere 
gifts but as payment of the just 
debts of the United States.” So, too 
there was a long continued practice 
by Congress of granting public lands 


two distinct 


other 
today 


to the States for purposes of 
education. 
(To be continued in the 


issue of March 13.) 


January 12, 13, 14, 15, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
February 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 1824; in the 
Senate, April 21, 22, 23, 1824; 


18th Cong., 2d Sess., in the Senate 
February 23, 1825; 

19th Cong., lst Sess., in the Senate, 
February 14, 1826; 

19th Congs 2d Sess., in the House, 


February 12, March 2, 1827; in the Senate» 
February 9, 1827; 

20th Cong., 1st Sess., in the House 
February 14-25, 28, 29, March 1, 1828; in 
the Senate, April 9, 11, 1828; 

20th Cong.. 2d Sess., in the Senate, 
January 19, 20, 1829; in the House, Jan- 
uary 21, 22. 26, 27, 28, 29, February 2, 9, 
10, 16, 18, 1829; 

2lst Cong., 1st 
March 23, 24, 1830; 

22d Cong., 1st Sess., in the House, May 
2, 3, 1832 

Note 17: See Veto Message of Presi- 
dent Jackson of the Marysville Turnpike 
bill, May 27, 1830; see also Message of 
President Jackson of December 1, 1834 
See Autobiography of Martin Van Buren 


Note. 18: Gtants for military servict 
in various wars amounted to over 61.- 
000,000 acres in 1880, see The Pub 
Domain (1884). by Thomas Donaldso: 
Among these grants for military servict 
see appropriation of $200,000 and gra! 
of one section of public land to La- 
fayette, Act of December 23, 1824 (6 Sta 
320, Private Laws). In 1838, a township 
was donated in East Florida to Dr. Hen! 
Perrine, late American Consul at Cam- 
peachy ‘to encourage and promote 
cultivation of tropical plants in the Uni- 
ted States.” See Act of July 7, 1838. « 
188 (5 Stat. 302). Dr. Perrine being mur- 
dered by Seminole Indians, the grant was 
extended to his wife and children by th 
Act of February 18, 1841 ((6 Stat. 899 
Private Laws). See also The Lafayette 
Lands in Florida, by K. T. Abbey, Florida 
Hist. Soc. Quarterly (January, 1932), X 

In United States v. Realty Compa! 
(1896) 163 U. S. 427, it was held thé 
Congress had the right to recognize a! 
pay as a debt “a moral and hono 
claim . Claims founded upon equit 
and moral considerations, and 
upon principles of right and justice.” 


Sess., in the House, 
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“The Yeas and Nays” 


Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published should be so 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed and 
address qaiven. 


marked. 


A Tax On Savings 

Sir:—I am sincerely pleased to 
that at last the fact is being recognized 
that the cause of our industrial relapse 
is because of excessive savings—vide your 
article on page 1 of your issue of Feb 
20, 1939. 

The cause being recognized, ii seems to 
me a relatively simple matter to rem- 
edy it. 

I suggest that all property 
ard industry, and all excise and sales 
taxes be repealed and the Government 


note 


taxes on 


take its entire cost out of these excess 


savings The tax on excess savings 
should be steeply graduated and be for- 
tified by a graduated income tax on in- 
dividuals—not corporations and busi- 
nesses 

The Twentieth Century Fund tax in- 
vestigation estimates that the present 


neighborhood of 15 
least ten billions 
industry 


tax bill is in the 
billions of dollars. At 
of this is a direct charge on 
and the purchases of the lower income 
groups. 

The release of 
purchasing power by a change in the in- 
cidence of taxation as proposed would 
automatically increase our national in- 
come by at least that amount— 
allowing that the money turned over but 
once before again going into savings— 
and we would be on our way to such 
prosperity as has never before been seen 
in this or any other nation. 

HARRY E. 

Tacoma, Wash. 


FF 


ten billions of new 


twice 


B. AULT. 


“Abuses” of Free Speech 

Sir:—Is it not time to do something 
about free speech? Many in this land 
of Americans claim the right to use free 
speech to overthrow the type of govern- 
ment which gives free speech, freedom 
in economics and freedom of worship 
And the carrying of any flag above the 
American flag is treason to government, 
to a man who has fought for that flag. 

It is time, and high time, for United 
States citizens to laud to the skies the 
privileges of the American system, where 
Jew and Catholic and Protestant have 
lived in peace, not trying to coerce any 
one. H. L. NELSON, 
Oakland, Neb. 


x * * 


Profit-Sharing and Prosperity 


Sir:—Back in 1929 when business was 
making considerable money off labor 
plus improved modern machinery, in- 
stead of finding a method of dividing 
some of those profits with the men 


+ had developed, but it 


who produced it and thus providing pur- | 


chasing power for the goods made in 
this country, business as a whole thought 
t would be much better to increase their 
Stock, to issue shares, to take 
nost of these shares themselves and sell 


> rest to the gullible public. 


more 





When the crash finally came business 
Spent millions to bolster the market and 
hold onto this wonderful Utopia they 


TITLE REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
was not written 
that way. 


Finally no one would spend any money 





the savings banks wy bulging but 
not a dollar went into circulation—peo- 
ple w x 

To cure the depression we must first 
shake off the ngle-hold of Govern- 
ment taxation on business, and a na- 
tional law must passed making it 
compulsory that business divide a cer- 
tain percentage of its net profit with the 
men who produce say, an annual 


bonus of from 5 per ce 
to be paid by firms having a net profit 


nt to 25 per cent 


oi $10,000 to a milli n or more 
Idle capital will not come out and go 
I g 
to work until taxes are removed, and 


removed until business 
S full share of mod- 
The people must have 
or they cannot buy. 


taxes cannot be 
agrees to pay labor it 
ern production 
money to buy with 


The writer is running a gold mine em- 


ploying 6 to 10 men. I pay them 70 
per cent of the net profits instead of 
wages. Everybody is satisfied and we 


well Cc. H. LOCKWOOD. 
Inglewood, Calif 


are aoing 


~*~ * * 
For Higher Tariffs 
Sir:—We will never have real pros- 


perity till the tariff walls that have been 
torn down by Secretary Hull and Frapk- 
lin D restored to their 
former 

Every treaty they have made is more 
in favor of foreign countries than Amer- 
as long as cheap-labor-made 
the de- 


Roosevelt are 


levels. 


icans, and 
goods 


pression 


are allowed to come in 
will 

They pass laws to make our manufac- 
turers pay high wages; then let in cheap- 


labor-made goods and wonder why our 


continue. 


laborers are idle. 
CHARBKES THORP. 





New Port Richey, Fla. 
*® 2 
Need of “Moral Awakening” 

Si America’s greatest need today is 
a moral awakening which will lead to 
social and economic justice. Impelled 
ty the goal of great riches, America is 
losing her moral fiber 

God showered upon America the 
riches of His mercy. He covered her 


greatest forests ever 
within her bosom 
natural resources and gave us 
the richest of agricultural land. He 
taught us the great principles of justice 
and living so we could enjoy our her- 


with the 
He planted 


furlace 
known, 


untold 


itage. 
Man understands those principles but 
finds they interfere with his plans for 
getting the best of his fellow man, and 
so disregards them. Consequently, we 
are living in a man-planned social sys- 
tem—poor, in a land of plenty. 
Injustice has passed the control of our 
natural resources, the heritage of all the 
people, over to the few, and these few 
have learned that he who controls the 
means of production and its results will 
have the advantage of his fellow man, 
The few, through unjust laws and 
practices, have promoted an over-capi- 
with its corresponding 
and taken from the 


talized industry 


service charges, 


Machines That See, Hear and 
The Newest Industrial Instruments . 


JOT only can machines see; nowa- + § 


4 days they can also hear. 


In the past the monotonous jobs 


taken over by machines have been 


those which could be entirely con- | 
trolled by other senses than that of | 


sight. 
man’s 


Machines 
power to feel 
weight, temperature, pressure and so 
forth, but no machine could see. 

But now, through the development 
of a device which can see, namely, 
the photoelectric cell, control instru- 
ments can be placed on machinery 
which will perform tasks better than 
the most keen-eyed, faithful and tire- 
less workman. What is more, the 
photoelectric cell will produce elec- 
trical action on what it sees at any 
distance, and for 24 hours a day if 
desired. 

Through televox and other acousti- 
cal equipment which is sometimes 
called the “electric ear,” control de- 
vices have been made which operate 
through sound. Such _ acoustical 
equipment is, however, much closer 
to the laboratory stage than is the 
photoelectric cell. 


form, 


Stopping Machinery 
By Cry of “‘Help”’ 

In spite of its comparatively lim- 
ited development so far, many dra- 
matic results have been achieved by 
the “electric ear.” Novel devices 
have been built to sift out sounds so 
that a door has been fitted to open 
only to the words “Open Sesame,” 
just as in the Arabian Nights tale of 
Ali Baba and the 40 thieves, and ma- 
chinery has been forced to stop on 
“hearing” the cry “help.” 

The “electric eye” and the “ele - 
tric ear” are two of the newest o- 
ventions being developed to imp ove 
the instruments used to ree id or 
control industrial operatioy.. There 
are several thousand k' .ds of these 
instruments now rm we for sale to 
manufacturers. 

Use of inst uments has made pos- 


sible the synthetic production of 
textiles, olastics, ammonia and 
methanol, he extraction of bromine 


| from sea w..ter, and the “cracking” 


masses unjustly hundreds of milliéns Of | 


dcellars. They have destroyed the essen- 
tials of a working capitalism, which re- 
quires widely distributed industry, com- 


petition, free markets and trade and a 











Why Dad! Do YOU Question the Future? 


| D Spee may question. In his lifetime he’s seen electric lights replace 
oil lamps; the widespread installation of sanitary plumbing 
and central heating. He's seen the growth of automobile and radio, 
of airplane, motion picture, and electric refrigerator. Dad, wondering 
1 finds it hard to share 


whether we can keep up this pace, sometimes 


his son’s confidence in the future. 


But Dad forgets that the forces which have made America the most 


Prosperous nation in the world are working more effectively 
than ever before. They are the forces of Ameri 


MORE GOODS FOR MORE PEOPLE AT 


LESS COST 


today 


an industry creating 
—developing new products, 


improving them, making them so inexpensive that more millions of 
people can buy them. It’s the process that has made the American 
standard of living the highest in the world. And because American 
industry is apptying it today with increasing vigor, greater progress 


is assured for the future 
In this progress, Genera 

men play an 

provide still higher living standa 


rds for the people of this 


il Electric scientists, engineers, and work- 


important part. Their continued efforts will help to 


ountry. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL \ 
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of heavy oils into gasoline. In 
countless instances the use of in- 
struments to measure, record and 
control machinery operations has 
made possible great improvements 
in products and savings in material 
and labor. 

Timing devices, now increasingly 


wide distribution of the wealth created 
by labor. And they have become the 
dictator of labor, saying, “today we 
work, tomorrow we do not.” 

This is an injustice to 85 per cent of 
our population who have nothing to sell 
but their labor and are entitled to the 
opportunity to work. 

We must take from our social system 
its injustices if it is to survive. We have 
corporate ownership, not private; mo» 
nopoly, not competition; farm tenants, 
not owners; no access to the means of 
production. Our goal must be changed 
from the acquiring of great riches to the 
goal of a higher standard of living for 
all. 

DR. FRED V. WILLIAMS. 

Olathe, Kans. 
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Praise for Mr. Hoover's Views 
Sir:—Having known and talked with 
President Lincoln, and lived during the 
eventual interval to know and talk with 
éx-President Hoover, I was much pleased 
in reading the full text of Mr. Hoover's 
Lincoln Day address in The United 
States News. I know of no recent ad- 


could duplicate 
size, | 
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mobiles. In one company the time 
for making a car was reduced from 
14 days in 1921 to 50 hours in 1931. 

| Another example of the savings 

Work e | through use of the proper instru- 

. ments is found in the installation of 
instruments to regulate the opera- 
tion of boiler plants. In some cases 
it has been found that installation 
the proper instruments resulted in 

a 20 per cent saving in fuel. 

Again, the installation of pyro- 

meter-control instruments in the 

clay and porcelain products indus- 
try in many instances has permitted 

; a one-fifth reduction in the amount 

| 3 = of spoilage in the ware produced. 

y In many cases the installation of 

instruments makes it possible for 

industries to get good results with 
materials of poor quality. In the 
case of certain chemical industries, 
industrial instruments make it pos- 
sible to carry out processes which 
otherwise could not be undertaken. 

To meet the needs of industry, the 
instrument workers have main- 
tained large research staffs which 
have worked in cooperation with 
Similar research organizations in 
different industries. 

The success of the industrial in- 
strument manufacturers is shown by 
the increased expenditures for their 
products. American industry during 
the period from 1920 to 1936 is esti- 
mated to have spent more than 300 
million dollars for industrial instru- 
ments. 
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used, the prerecording oscillograph, possible by the development of bet- + mentation is given a large part of 
ter control instruments is provided | the credit for reduction in the time 
| required for manufacture of 


and numerous other machines can 
almost parallel powers of the human 
mind. 


As’ far back as the sixteenth and 


seventeenth centuries, important in- 
struments were being devised. In 
this period the barometer was in- 
vented for measuring the newly dis- 
covered concept of pressure, and a 
thermometer was developed for 
measuring temperature. 


telescope and the pendulum clock, 


instruments which found their chief | 


technological applications in naviga 
tion, surveying and warfare. 
But the use of instru™ uts in in- 
I uevelopment of 


MuSuy Waren 
mass production in the nineteenth 
century. 

Before the development of ma- 


chinery for 


his senses of sight, smell and touch 
to determine the proper manufac- 


| turing technique. 


' strument for measurement 


The smith, for example, could tell 
as he hammered his metal on the 
forge whether his work was proceed- 
ing satisfactorily. If the metal was 
too cool, his labor was largely 
wasted, and if it was too hot, he had 
to wait until it became less plastic. 


Instruments That Paid 
Steel, Glass Industries 


When machines for shaping steel 
were introduced, it became necessary 
for the worker to feed raw materials 
to the machinery under certain uni- 
form conditions which had to be de- 
termined beforehand by some sort 
of measuring device. So it became 
necessary to develop a suitable in- 
if the 
machinery was to operate properly. 

Similarly, in the case of glass 
manufacture, the introduction of the 
bottle-making machine gave indus- 
trial instruments new application, 
for glass had to be fed into the ma- 


| chine at accurately controlled tem- 


dress more worthy of preservation in | 


American annals. 
CHARLES L. PAIGE. 
Redding, Calif. 
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A Solution for Refugee Problem 

Sir:—An Americanization meeting of 
the pro-Nazi German-American Bund 
and the 18,000 who attended at Madison 
Sauare Garden, New York, Feb. 20, 1939, 
suggests the answer to the German- 
Jewish question, one of the world’s most 


| troublesome problems. 


The United States might offer one 
Nazi German-American for one of the 
German unwanted Jews, offering to 


|} match man for man and dollar for dol- 


| Nazis to start the game. 


lar any amount the Jews were allowed 
to bring with them to America. 

We now know we have 18,000 American 
Upon investi- 
gation, we might find ourselves able to 
absorb the entire Jewish surplus; if not, 
other nations under like terms might be 
willing to help. 

he World War demonstrated beyond 
dispute that the native Jews are loyal 


to the country of their adoption. 


Iam not a Jew. I am American born 
of English descent 
FRANK E. WESTLEY. 


Corry, Pa. 


peratures. 

One of the most common examples 
of the use of instruments in connec- 
tion with machinery is provided by 
the automobile. An up-to-date au- 
tomobile usually has instruments 
which show the amount of gasoline 
in the tank, the temperature of the 
cooling water for the motor, the rate 
at which the battery is charging or 
discharging, the speed of the car 
and the total mileage. 


Use of Instruments 


Quadrupled Since War 


A WPA study of the production of 
industrial instruments, which used 
Census Bureau data, showed that 
during the period since the World 
War the investment in industrial in- 
struments, in proportion to the total 
investment in machinery and equip- 
ment, increased fourfold. 

Another basis of comparison 
worked out by the WPA, which is 
shown in the illustration on this 
page, establishes that the sales of 
industrial instruments increased 


| from $6.59 per $1,000 of total ma- 
| chinery sold in 1923 to $14.37 per 


$1,000 in 1935. No calculation has 
been made for later years. 
Inventions of new industrial in- 
struments have been moré numerous 
in recent years than during the 
more prosperous periods of industria] 


| operation. The history of the indus- 


try shows that over a period of time 
there are an increasing number of 
new uses for industrial instruments 

Another phase of the industry’s 
development has been the increased 
production of machines for controll- 
ing industrial operations in addition 
to recording and measuring instru- 
ments. Between 1928 and 1935, for 
example, the proportion of new de- 
velopments of the “controller” type 


| increased from 8 per cent to 40 per 


cent. 
An example of the savings made 


large-scale operations, | 
the individual worker depended on | 





This period | 
also witnessed the invention of the | 





by the automobile industry. 


Instru 


series on outstanding developments 
in the efficiency of American indus- 


auto- | tries. 
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14 BIG REASONS 


ihe 


PEOPLE ARE 


BUYING PLYMOUTH 


THERE’S NOT ANOTHER LOW-PRICED CAR 
THAT OFFERS SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE! 


The 1939 Plymouth has 
glamorous new styling. 
Of leading low-priced 
cars, Plymouth is big- 
gest —5 inches longer than 
one; 6 inches longer than 
the other! 
3 ] The only low-priced car 
with coil springs stand- 
ard on all models. 


0 Time-proven Hydraulic 
Brakes—safest type. 





5] Every Plymouth model © The only low-priced car 
has the same big, 82- with Floating Power en- 
h. p. “L-head” engine. gine mountings. 


The only low-priced car 


It combines power with @ 
with a completely rust- 


0 


great economy. 
rT) The only low-priced car proofed Safety-Steel body. 
with a new “Safety Sig- 12) True-Steady Steering... 
easier handling. 


nal” Speedometer. 


New Streamlined Safe- ® Only low-priced car with 
ty Headlights. safety styling. 

Quiet, “radio studio” 14) Highest Resale Value 
sound-proofing. of “All Three.” ; 


"685 


ILLUSTRATED BELOW 


cpap 


IT’S CALLED 
SMARTEST OF THE 
LOW-PRICED CARS | 





*PRICE INCLUDES front and rear bumpers, bumper guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, foot control for 


DELIVERED IN DETROIT— including all federal taxes. 
State, local taxes, if any, and transportation not included.* 


2 








headlight beam with indicator on dash, ash-tray front and rear, sun visor, safety glass and big trunk space 
(19.3 cubic feet). Prices include all federal taxes. Transportation and state, local taxes, if any, not included. 


DON’T FAIL to See a 


Drive this Great Plymouth 
_ it’s the Year’s Best Buy! 


AMATEUR HOUR, COLUMBIA NETWORK, THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P. M., E. S.T. 





TUNEIN MAJOR BOWES’ ORIGINAL 





O WONDER THOUSANDS are changing to Plymouth! 
It’s so big—so beautiful—yet look how low it’s priced! 
Did you know Plymouth is the biggest (and roomiest) of 
“All Three” low-priced cars? What’s more, you enjoy flash- 
ing, full-powered performance...exceptional economy. . 
and an unbelievably smooth, soft new ride! Try it! PLyM- 
OUTH Division OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Mich. 
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Harris & Ewing 
HISTORY OF MONOPOLY 


Tracing the historical development of monopo- 
lies for the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, Frank A. Fetter (right), Princeton Uni- 
versity economist, is shown with Committee 
Chairman Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney at one 
of the hearings of the “monopoly” committee. 





THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN ACTION 


ATIONAL defense proved topic number one 

in Congress last week. 

The Senate seized upon the Army expansion 
bill as an excuse to debate for five full days the 
implications of the Administration’s foreign pol- 
icy. The House approved in short order and 
without record vote the regular War Department 
appropriation calling for an expenditure of half 
a billion dollars. 

President Roosevelt's emergency national de- 
fense program already had gone through the 
House, unscathed except for the elimination of 
the section cailing for fortification of Guam. 

The program is being discussed in two Sec- 
tions—one dealing with Army expansion, the 
other with Navy expansion. 

It was the Army section—carrying an ap- 
propriation of $358,000,000 to be spent chiefly in 
increasing the Army air force to 6,000 planes— 
which first came to the Senate. The same Dill, 
as passed by the House, would expand the Army 
air force to 5,500 planes. 


Measure Starts Debate 
On Foreign Policies 

Discussion of the bill opened in the Senate 
Monday but soon turned from the specific mat- 
ters involved into a general discussion of foreign 
policy. 

When the Senators moved over to the House 
Saturday for exercises commemorating the 150th 
anniversary of the convening of the first United 
States Congress, no action had been taken on the 
measure. 

Meanwhile, the House had been carrying on 
its business at a brisk pace. 

The most important action it took was to ap- 
prove a bill calling for the largest regular War 
Department appropriation since the World War. 
The half billion dollars would be spent chiefly on 
new equipment for the Army—784 new combat 
planes, new anti-aircraft guns, new semi-automa- 
tic rifles and improvement of the seacoast de- 
fenses. 

Nearly Two Billions 
for Two Departments 

An even larger appropriation bill was approved 
in the House when the Treasury-Post Office sup- 
ply measure went through without serious hitch. 
This bill allots the two large departments $1,805,- 
000,000. Republicans made an attempt to alter 
the silver purchase program contained in the 
bill, but failed. They would have restricted the 
Treasury’s purchases of silver to newly-mined 
bullion, but an amendment to this effect was de- 
feated, 194 to 142. 

The House also approved Senate amendments 
to the bill which will provide for expenses in- 
curred by the independent agencies next year. 

When the House first passed this bill, it struck 
out the section appropriating $17,000,000 to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to build new power 
dams. The Senate restored this section and the 
House approved, 184 to 174. 

Committee action provided about 
amount of interest on Capitol Hill. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau testified 
twice in favor of extending the President’s power 
to devalue the dollar and the life of the stabiliza- 
tion fund, regulating foreign exchange—first be- 
fore the House Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures and again before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins protested to the 
Senate Committee on Unemployment and Relief 
against the proposal to transfer the United 
States Employment Service from the Department 
of Labor to the Social Security Board. 

Meanwhile, the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Reorganization reported favorably a bill 
to reorganize the Federal Government. The bill, 
more moderate than that defeated in the House 
last year, was approved on a strict party vote. 

Few important bills were introduced during the 
week 

Senator Wagner (Dem.) of New York intro- 
duced his bill, announced some time ago, to 
make Federal grants to States in connection with 
a national health program 

The Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
made public the Railroad Aid Bill as drawn up 
by the special management-labor committee ap- 
pointed by the President last fall. 

Aciing Secretary of the Navy Edison wrote to 
the House suggesting a law to curb subversive 
activity in the Army and Navy, and soon after 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, intro- 


the usual 


duced a bill to that end. 

Twelve Senators, representing four parties, in- 
troduced a joint resolution proposing a consti- 
tutional amendment calling for a national ref- 
erendum before any declaration of war 
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PREPARING AMERICA AGAINST AGGRESSION: 


Potential aggression from 
the seas was held up as a picture in the background 
of the President’s new national defense program in 
the Senate debate last week. Varying angles of 
view as to a future foreign policy, for peace and 
preparedness, were brought out as the 358-million 
dollar authorization bill, already passed by the 
House but amended, providing for a total of 6,000 
serviceable planes for the Army Air Corps, threaded 
its way through the Senate. Excerpts from the 
debate follow: 


YEN. SHEPPARD (Dem.), Tex., Chairman Committee 
on Military Affairs: This program is so vital to our 
future, the time-consuming elements involved in adequate 
protection so insistent, that failure to recognize the 
soundness of the present proposals might result in peri- 
lous consequences, 

No one who heard, or who has seen in print, President 
Roosevelt's messages of January 4 ard 12 could fail to be 
impressed with the need of the program contained in the 
pending bill. 

It is a fair deduction from what he said that the hostile 
attitudes of certain dictator-controlled and imperialistic 
nations are becoming more menacing toward free, inde- 
pendent, self-governing, democratic nations as the years 
elapse and call for the immediate expansion of our armed 
forces to the end that they may make the most effective 
resistance possible in the light of modern knowledge and 
modern conditions. ‘ 


Mr. BARKLEY (Dem.) Ky, Majority Leader: The 
program outlined in this bill, when completed, will 
give us probably in the neighborhood of one-third of the 
fighting ships now possessed by the strongest nation in 
the air, so far as we can learn from all sources, will give 
us about the same strength as the next strongest, and will 
give us more strength than is possessed in the air by any 
other nation, unless those nations—for instance, England 
and France—should from now on increase their strength 
so as more nearly to approximate that of the other two 
nations to which I have referred. 


Widespread Operations 
Of Planes In War 


Mr. SHEPPARD: Our combat aviation must be pre- 
pared instantly to perform a variety of missions in a war 
emergency. The interruption of the operation of the 
Panama Canal must be prevented at all costs. The im- 
portance of a secure defense of Hawaii needs no em- 
phasis. It is an indispensable bulwark for the defense 
of our Pacific continental frontier. It must be made an 
invulnerable base for the operation of our Navy. 


Let those who say that there is no probability of an- 
other world war remember that at the beginning of 1914 
it was generally believed in this country that civilization 
was so firmly established that such a thing as an earth- 
wide clash of arms belonged to the dead and distant past. 
Where or when or for what reason the next orgy of 
death and sacrifice and mutilation known as a general 
modern war will occur we know no more today than we 
«knew in January, 1914. 


Mr. VANDENBERG (Rep.), Mich: The whole thing 
dramatizes the awful futility of international competition 
in the implements of war. It is always a stern chase; 
each nation pursues the other. What we did last year, 
having been overtaken by others, is the new starting point 
from which we must undertake more this year. Then 
next year we all start around the vicious circle all over 
again. I do not dismiss the probability that practically 
everything now sought by way of additional defense may 
be required*to make our defense resources adequate. 


Adequate for what? That is the key question. So 
long as our foreign policy is a conundrum, so also 
must be this defense program. One is geared to the 
other. What is intended? Whither do we trend? Na- 
tional defense adequate for what? 





hd Underwood & Underwood 
“SHOCKED AND STUNNED” 


Senator 
nation “would be shocked and stunned” if it knew 
what was said at the secret White House con- 


Lundeen tells his colleagues that the 


ference of the President and members of the 


Senate Military Affairs Committee. 





Our wise course is to be wholly neutral, unless and un- 
til it is the deliberate and conscious decision of the 
American people, speaking through their Congress, to be 
wholly unneutral—which is ultimate war. There is no 
safe twilight zone. 

Mr. LOGAN (Dem.), Ky.: The Senator believes very 
strongly in the principles announced by George Wash- 
ington in his Farewell Address. The Senator also be- 
lieves our national defense should be adequate to defend 


the Monroe Doctrine. How can the Senator reconcile 
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governments across + 











For the first time since President 
Roosevelt opened the entire question 
of foreign policy by proposing an 
unprecedented peacetime emergency 
defense program, the United States 
Senate has begun to debate what 
part this country should play in world 
affairs. 

Evident in every phrase are con- 
flicting points of view on such basic 
issues as neutrality, penalizing aggres- 
sors, supporting other democratic 
countries and spending for defense. 

The report of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee on the enlarged 
air force bill, presented to the 
Chamber February 27 by Chairman 
Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, was the 
signal for a heated exchange of 
opinions that still continues. Excerpts 
from the debate are presented here. 











the principles of Washington’s Farewell Address and the 
principles announced in the Monroe Doctrine? 

Mr. VANDENBERG: The defense necessities which 
brought about the Monroe Doctrine arose subsequently 
to the Farewell Address. But it does not alter the funda- 
mental determination of the American people to gear 
their entire foreign activity to their own business, because 
the Monroe Doctrine is based upon our own defense 
needs, 


The Monroe Doctrine 
As a Defense Measure 


Mr. BORAH (Rep.), Idaho, former Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: Do I understand the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky to contend that the principle of 
Washington's Farewell Address is in conflict with the 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine? 

Mr. LOGAN: I would put it the other way, that the 
Monroe Doctrine is in conflict with Washington’s Fare- 
well Address. 

Mr. BORAH: Thomas Jefferson, when he wrote to 
Monroe in regard to the Monroe Doctrine, linked the 
doctrine of nonentangling alliances with the Monroe 
Doctrine, and said in effect that each one was supple- 
mental to the other. 

Mr. LOGAN: I recall that very directly, but notwith- 
standing the greatness of Jefferson, I believe there is 
no American citizen, much less no Senator, who does 
not know that if we undertake to defend South America 
from the aggressions of nations of Asia or Europe that 
we must be entangled in some way with those nations, 
which is contrary to the advice given by Washington. 

Mr. BORAH: I cannot agree with the Senator. The 
Monroe Doctrine is nothing but a doctrine of self-de- 
fense. That is all it was ever intended to be, and all it 
can be, and when we are carrying out the Monroe Doc- 
trine we are defending this Nation. 

Mr. LOGAN: We should keep out of entangling 
alliances, but if we know almost certainly that France 
and England will be destroyed, then it seems to me that 
if we render assistance to them we do it in our own 
self-defense. 

Mr. BORAH: It may be said that the people of the 
United States are interested in preserving some parts of 
Great Britain, but it is no part of our concern that Great 
Britain retain all her colonies and far-flung possessions, 
in some of which millions of people are without free- 
dom, and remember what they are quarrelling about in 
Europe are lands, territory, and colonies, and not de- 
mocracy. 


Support For Plans 
To Fortify Guam 


Mr. CONNALLY (Dem.), Tex.: I see no objection to 
the United States spending money at Guam in deepening 
the harbor and, if it wants to, fortify Guam. To whom 
does Guam belong? It is ours, is it not? It belongs to 
us, does it not? Whose business is it, then, what we do 
with it? 

Talk about Japan. Is not Japan armed? Is she not 
now with bloody hands and bombing planes and other 
weapons asSailing a nation which lies helpless and 
broken and shattered? We are afraid we are going to 
hurt her feelings. Let me tell you about Japan. We 
do not need to hurt her feelings. When she makes up 
her mind that she can whip the United States and she 
takes the notion to do it, she is going to attempt to do it, 
whether Guam is*fortified or whether Guam is not for- 
tified. 

Mr. CLARK (Dem.), Idaho: I am opposed to the 
pending bill. Let me suggest, first, that we mind our own 
business, that we do not undertake to take sides in the 
intermal affairs of any other nation or distinguish be- 
tween various factions of government or forces within 
a nation. Second, that the President proclaim it once 
and for all as our fixed, firm, determined policy that 
never again will the life of one American boy be risked 
to protect an American dollar abroad. Third, I pro- 
pose to introduce a bill prohibiting the use of our flag, 
that sacred emblem, on any merchant ship leaving the 
United States. 

Mr. President, do you realize that we and France are 
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the only countries of any consequence which allow their 
sacred emblem to be used on their merchant ships? 

Mr. NYE (Rep.), N. Dak.: Secrecy of the highest 
degree was involved in connection with the visit of the 
French mission to buy aircaft. I doubt we should 
have known of what was going on except for an airplane 
crash, 

Mr. BORAH: It seems to me this thing is making 
a mountain out of a mole hill. Why was it necessary 
to have secrecy as to this particular plane? After all, 
what has been developed to show that this plane ought 
to have been protected, or that it was necessary to pro- 
tect it? Is the War Department still of the opinion that 
it ought not to have been made public? 

Mr. MINTON (Dem.), Ind.: There was only one thing 
on this plane, as I understand, that the War Depart- 
ment wanted to protect, the bomb sight; and the French 
never saw the bomb sight. 

Mr. BRIDGES (Rep.), N. H.: I together with other 
members of the Military Affairs, Committees of the Sen- 
ate and House sat with Ambassadors Kennedy and 
Bullitt. I agreed the meetings should be confidential. 
I sat in various meetings of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. Some of the things told at those conferences 
were of an inflammatory nature and, as a good Ameri- 
can, I cannot stand on the floor of the Senate and tell 
them, because by first interest is for this country. 

Mr. LUNDEEN (Farmer-Labor), Minn.: The pub- 
lished testimony of the Military Affairs Committee is 
not exactly the testimony we first heard in that com- 
mittee. There has been secrecy; there has been a smoke- 
screen. I happen to know that several Senators made 
notes of the conference at the White House, and these 
notes are now in existence. If Senators want to hear it, 
let a resolution be passed to that effect; and if the Amer- 
ican people ever learn what was said, then the nation 
would be shocked and stunned. 

Naval Base at Guam 


Opposed by Mr. Borah 


Mr. LOGAN: I do not desire to discuss any of the 
secret meetings we have held. I only take occasion to 
say that in the conference between the President and 
the Military Affairs Committee I heard nothing startling. 
I understood nothing startling, and it is entirely beyond 
my comprehension why some of my good friends who 
are members of this body say the country would be 
shocked if it knew what took place. They have never 
said they questioned the truth of any statement they 
heard; and I can truthfully say I do not recall having 
heard anything at all which was particularly new. 


Mr. AUSTIN* (Rep.), Vt.: The bill fails short of an 
adequate defense. After the whole program is put into 
effect, by 1941, how many bombers or fighting planes 
will the United States have for its first line of defense? 
Only 1,900 planes—by comparison with other countries, 
an inadequate number. There is nothing about this 
bill that indicates the United States has changed its for- 
eign policy. My notion is we never have in the history 
of this country had an attitude of isolation. 

Mr. BORAH: A policy of isolation—that we would 
not trade with other nations, not have treaties with other 
nations, would not carry on business with other na- 
tions—of course, that has never been contended for at 
any time. 

Mr. AUSTIN: We are already bound by treaties and 
by conduct in many parts of the world. 

Mr. BORAH: I oppose making Guam a naval base. 
It is proposed to start with five millions, but the ulti- 


—Harris & Ewing 


“BLUFF AND JITTERISM” 


Senator Borah, member of the so-called “isolation 

bloc”, opposes building of a naval base at Guam 

and declares our huge arms program is based on 
“bluff and jitterism”. 





mate cost will run into billions of dollars. It is not that 
I care anything what Japan says. My opposition is 
based on impracticability and unwisdom of the project. 

Mr. AUSTIN: I accept the evidence of those who 
say Guam is a necessary adjunct to Corregidor. We 
are already out there; we need it for a stopping place in 
crossing the Pacific. 

Mr. BORAH: Then we certainly would need the 
Philippines, but we have freed them. 

Mr. AUSTIN: We have not yet done so. 

Mr. BORAH: Then, as I understand the Guam pro- 
posal involves taking back the Philippines, holding the 
Philippines, and establishing ourselves in the Far East. 
That certainly would be a change of our foreign policy. 

Mr. AUSTIN: I hardly think the Senator can con- 
clude from the position I have taken that I stand for 
what he suggests. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT PLAN 


Gerard Swope, President of General Electric 
Company, appears before the House Ways and 
Means Committee to join a long line of witnesses 
urging that old-age pensions start in 1940 instead 
of 1942. He also recommended that employes 
pay part of the unemployment insurance tax, 








BUREAU SHUFFLE 
FOR ECONOMY? 


CONOMY is the magic word in Congress this 
year, it is well shown by efforts to streamline 
government. 

Ready for debate by the House of Representa 
tives is a bill to simplify government, prepared 
by Rep. Warren (Dem.), of North Carolina, and 
chaperoned in the House by Rep. Cochran 
(Dem.), of Missouri, chairman of the Committee 
on Government Reorganization. 

Its outstanding characteristics, when com- 
pared with the bill unsuccessfully urged by the 
President last year, are its brevity and its stress 
on economy. 

Besides a proviso for six administrative as- 
sistants to the President, the only feature of the 
new bill that would really reorganize govern- 
ment is a title permitting the President to re- 
shuffle some of the 100-odd bureaus, agencies, 


corporations, authorities, boards and commis- 
sions, 
Changes Are Barred 
For 16 U. S. Agencies 
With sixteen important exceptions—mostly 


semi-legislative units like the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and the National Labor Re- 
lations Board—the President is given power to 
remodel the Government, 

He may not abolish any of the Cabinet depart- 
ments or create any new ones, but within that 
framework he may issue orders consolidating 
and shifting agencies to achieve greater economy 
and efficiency. 

Congress reserves the right to override any of 
the President’s reorganization orders within 60 
days by a concurrent resolution of both houses. 

Though the fate of this bill still hangs in the 
balance, Congress this year has already done 
some quiet remodeling of the Government struc- 
ture—in the name of economy. 

Almost unnoticed in the routine appropriation 
bill for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year that ends June 30, 1940, 
was a small extra item of about $180,000 for more 
personnel in the Budget Bureau. 


Provides Close Scrutiny 


For Federal Expenditures 


If approved by the Senate, this enlarged Bud- 
get Bureau would act as a fine-tooth-comb ex- 
aminer of proposed Federal outlays. New inves- 
tigators, both in Washington and in the field, 
would be detailed to scrutinize the spending of 
public money with a view to effecting savings 
in future budgets. 

Thus, by a slight addition to the cost of the 
Budget Bureau, Congress is giving the President 
an expert crew of career-service assistants whose 
job it will be to try to save taxpayers’ money. 

But there is still strong feeling in Congress 
that the lawmakers ought to have an investigat- 
ing body of their own to check up on how 
the executive departments spend public funds. 
Such a Congressional investigator would have 
been created by the Vinson bill introduced last 
year to set up an Auditor General in the General 
Accounting Office. This new officer would have 
been responsible only to Congress and would 
have reported on how appropriations were being 
used. The bill to create an Auditor General 
failed to pass Congress. 

Outside these economy suggestions and the 
Byrnes bill to reshape the relief set-up there has 
been little Congressional interest this year in 
sweeping reorganization of the Federal structure. 





Record of Legislation 


Army Air Corps expansion as part of President's 
national defense program (H.R. 3791); already passed 
by House; Senate debated all the week. 

First Deficiency Appropriation Bill, including mil- 
lions for grants to States for unemployment compen- 
sation and large sums for Wage and Hour Admin- 
istration (H.R. 2868); Congress completed and sent 
to President March 1. 

Independent Offices Appropriation Bill, carrying 
more than a billion dollars for about 40 Federal agen- 
cies outside the regular executive departments (H.R. 
3743); House approved conference report March 1. 

War Department appropriation bill carrying. $499,- 
857,936 for next fiscal year, largest military peace- 
time measure in the history of the United States and 
including appropriations to acquire 784 additional air- 
planes for the Army under the President’s half bil- 
lion dollar national defense program (H.R. 4630); 
Passed Housa+March 3. 
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DEMOCRACY’'S TRIUMPHS 


AS PRESIDEN 


[Continued From Page 9.] 
to yersonal rule which have charac- 
red these recent years. 
ry trial—do the people of 
ver) land ever stop to compare tnal 
, essed right of ours with some proc- 
; trial and punishment which 
the “jus- 


our 


f 
es 5 U1 


ate have reincarnated 





tice” of the dark ages? 

rhe taking of private property 
without due compensation—would 
we willingly abandon our security 
against that in the face of the events 
of recent years? 


rhe right to be safe against un- 
rantable searches and seizures 
| our newspapers and rejoice that 


our firesides and our households are 


vr 





edom to assemble and 
igress for a redress of griev- 
the mail and the telegraph 
t x daily proof to Senator 
Representative that that 
height of an unre- 


ity 


ed popularity. 


petition 





every 
very 

at the 
too 


iom of speech—yes, that 


j ichecked, for never has there 
I so much of it on every side of 
every subject. It is indeed a free- 


which, because of the mildness 
uur laws of libel and slander, goes 
checked except by the good sense 
of the American people. 

Any person is constitutionally en- 
titled to criticize and call to account 


highest and the lowest in the 
d—save only in one exception. 
For be it noted that the Constitution 


f protects Senators and Repre- 
and provides that “for 

speech or debate in either house 

y shall not be questioned in any 
other place.” And that immunity is 
most carefully not extended to either 
he Chief Justice or the President. 

Freedom of the press—I take it 

no sensible man or woman be- 
ves that it has been curtailed or 
eatened or that it should be. The 
influence of the printed word will 
always depend on its veracity, and 
ie nation can safely rely on the 
wise discrimination of a reading pub- 
ic which, with the increase in the 
general education, is able to sort 
from fiction. Representative 
democracy will never tolerate sup- 
pression of true news at the behest 
of government. 

Freedom of religion—that essential 
of the rights of mankind everywhere 
goes back also to the origins of rep- 
resentative government. Where | 
democracy is snuffed out, there, too, | 
the right to worship God in one’s own 


itives 





+ way 


T SEES THEM 


is circumscribed or 
Shall we by our passiveness. by our 
silence, by assuming the attitude of 
the Levite who pulled his skirts to- 
and passed by the other 


abrogated. 


gether on 


side, lend encouragement to those 
who today persecute religion or deny 
it? 

The answer to that is “no.” just 
as in the days of the first Congress 
of the United States it was “no.” 


Not for freedom of religion alone 
does this nation contend by every 
peaceful means. We believe in the 
other freedoms of the Bill of Rights, 
the other freedoms*hat are inherent 
in the right of free choice by free 
men and women. That means de- 
mocracy to us under the Constitution, 
not democracy by direct action of 
the mob; but democracy exercised by 
representatives chosen by the people 
themselves. 

Here in this hall are 
sembled the present members of the 
Government of the United States of 
America—the Congress, the Supreme 
Court and the Executive. Our fathers 
rightly believed that this Govern- 
ment which they set up would seek 
as a whole to act as a whole for the 
good governing of the nation. It is 
in the same spirit that we are met 
here, today, 150 years later, to carry 
on their task. May God continue to 
guide our steps. 


great as- 


Our Democracy: 


Mr. Hughes’ View 


[Continued From Page 7.] 


of political units, the advantages of | 


which no artificial territorial ar- 
rangement could secure. 

If our checks and balances some- 
times prevent the speedy action 
which is thought desirable, they also 
assure in the run a more de- 
liberate judgment And what the 
people really want, they generally 
get. With the ultimate power of 
change through amendment in their 
nands they are always able to obtain 
whatever a preponderant and abiding 
sentiment demands. 

We not only praise individual lib- 
erty but our constitutional system 
has the unique distinction of insur- 
ing it, Our guaranties of fair trials, 
of due process in the protection of 
life, liberty and property—which 
stands between the citizens and arbi- 
trary power—of religious freedom, of 
tree speech, free press and free as- 


long 





Harris & Ewing 
POPE IN AMERICA 


The new Pope Pius XII is here 
shown when he visited the United 
States in 1936. Then Cardinal Pa- 
celli, Papal Secretary of State, he 
placed a wreath on the tomb of 
George Washington at Mt. Vernon. 





sembly, are the safeguards which 
have been erected against the abuses 
threatened by gusts of passion and 
prejudice which in misguided zeal 
would destroy the basic interests of 
cemocracy. 

We protect the fundamental right 
of minorities, in order to save demo- 


cratic government from destroying 
itself by the excesses of its own 
power. 


The firmest ground for confidence 
in the future is that more than ever 
we realize that, while democracy 
roust have its organization and con- 
trols, its vital breath is individual 
iiberty. 


The Courts’ Function 


In Our Democracy 


I am happy to be here as the rep- 
resentative of the tribunal which is 
charged with the duty of maintain- 
ing, through the decision of contro- 
versies, these constitutional guaran- 
ties. We are a separate but not an 
independent arm of government. 
You, not we, have the purse and the 
sword. You, not we, determine the 
establishment and the jurisdiction of 
the lower Federal courts and the 
bounds of the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court. 

The Congress first assembled on 
March 4, 1789, and on September 24, 
1789, as its twentieth enactment, 
passed the Judiciary Act— to estab- 
lish the judicial courts of the United 
States—a statute which is a monu- 
ment of wisdom, one of the most 


Satisfactory acts in the long history | 
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Seventy million times a day the public tests the quality of Bell 


System service. The measure of this service is not only its promptness, 


reliability and low cost. It is also the courtesy with which it is given. 


Our genuine desire is to make the Bell System a friendly and helpful 















News -lines 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


GERMANY 

TEWSPAPERS think Franco 
L needs guarantees from dem- 
ocracies. 


One deep-seated uneasiness in 
Nazi government circles appears in 
comments on French and British 
recognition of the Franco regime in 
Spain. 

A vote of confidence in Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain by the British 
parliament and a similar confidence 
vote won by Premier Daladier in 
France on their Spanish policies 
have not averted German eyes from 
the fact that ministries can change 
overnight in democratic countries. 

Nazi newspapers warn General 
Franco that the Labor Party, which 
last week screamed “traitor” at Mr. 
Chamberlain, and the French Pop- 
ular Front, which has opposed recog- 
nition of Franco, might some day 
take power in the democracies and 
reverse the current policy of friend- 
ship with France. 

This recalls speeches by Chancel- 
lor Hitler last fall condemning oppo- 
sition statesmen in Great Britain 
such as Winston Churchill and 
Captain Anthony Eden and the 
ousted Premier Leon lum in 
France. At the basis of this Nazi 
uneasiness is the fear that a change 
of government in Britain and France 
would mean the end of the policy of 
appeasement. 

* +e? 


GREAT BRITAIN 


RITAIN blames Germany: for 
arms race, asks a halt. 


Just who is responsible for the 
present world arms race that costs 


of notable congressional legislation. 
It may be said to take rank in our 
annals as next in importance to the 
Constitution itself. 

In thus providing the judicial es- 
tablishment, and in equipping and 
sustaining it, you have made possi- 
ble the effective functioning of the 


department of government which is | 


designed to safeguard with judicial 
impartiality and independence the 
interests of liberty. 

But in the great enterprise of mak- 
ing democracy workable, we are all 
partners. One member of our body 
politic cannot say to another—‘I 
have no need of thee.” We work 
in successful cooperation by being 
true, each department to its own 
function, and all to the spirit which 
pervades our institutions,—exalting 
the processes of reason, seeking 
through the very limitations of 
power the promotion of the wise use 
of power, and finding the ultimate 
security of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness, and the promise 
of continued stability and a rational 
progress, in the good sense of the 
American people. 


A NEW POPE: 
THE NATIONS’ 
REACTIONS 


JHITE from the 
Sistine Chapel to herald election 
of Eugene Cardinal Pacelli as 262d 
Pope of the Roman Catholie Church 
has proved to be a signal not only 
to cheering crowds in front of the 
Vatican but also to all the chancel- 
leries of Europe. 

For the new spiritual head of 331,- 
500,000 Catholics, who has taken the 
name Pius XII, is known throughout 
the world as a religious leader op- 
posed to extreme forms of national- 
ism represented chiefly by National 
Socialism in Germany. 

The former Cardinal 
popular in France, spearhead of Eu- 
rope’s democracies. Conversely, he 
is not held in favor in Nazi circles in 
Germany, foremost of the totali- 
tarian states. 

This reputation enjoyed by Pius 
XII as a partisan of liberal dem- 
ocracy is based on his influence: with 
the late Pope Pius XI, who on sev- 
eral occasions denounced Nazi and 
Fascist interference with religious 
liberty. 

The new Pope is widely credited 
as at least partly responsible for the 
recent attitude of the Holy See that 
has seen repeated Papal criticism of 
resort to force and violation of in- 
ternational treaties. 

In the United States the new Pope 
is already well known. He visited 
Washington and other American 
cities in October, 1936, conferring 
with high American officials, includ- 


smoke _ issuing 
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Pacelli is 





nations upwards of sixteen bil 
lion dollars annually? 

A spokesman for Prime Minister 
Chamberlain of Great Britain—the 
Marquis of Zetland, Secretary of For 
State for India—placed the blame on 


* POLAND 


demand. 


first 


the 


Germany last week in a cry for a a colonial empire. 
halt in the “insane” race. He invited Sienificantly. 
German leaders to sit down at the ; 
conference table and work out a ter talks between 


pian to curb mounting defense ex- 
penditures. 

But German official quarters have At 
promptly replied that repeated Ger- 
man proposals for arms limitation 
in the past were systematically re- 
jected or sabotaged by other coun- 
tries. 

Whoever is responsible, Britishers 
now learn that their Government 
will spend more than three-quarters 
of a billion dollars for the fleet next 
year and more than one billion dol- 
lars for air defense. 


the close 


ment, has 
to colonies 


set 


of 
Say 


outburst 
Poland, 
in Europe. 


pe Accnrty party makes colony 


time in 
land is making active demands for 


growth of 
mands in Poland follows swiftly af- 


Beck and German Chancellor Hitler 
and Italian Foreign Minister Ciano. 
of Ciano’s 
Warsaw, Poland’s Camp of National 
Unity, the majority party in Parlia 
forth Poland's claims 


The desire of the Rome-Berlin axis 
to obtain the cooperation of Poland 
may not be unrelated to the sudden 

colonial 
diplomats on the scene 
At any rate, previous ne 
gotiations between Warsaw and the 


AROUND THE WORLD: THE NATIONS SEEK 
SPAIN'S FAVOR: COLONIES FOR POLAND 


+ Rome-Berlin partners have failed te 


produc whole-hearted 


ee? 


PORTUGAL 


history Po- 


such de- 


Japan predicted. 


Foreign Minister 


pire, may soon have to 
visit to 


tion. The authoritative 
newspaper “Asahi” 
Portugal will soon 


with Japan, will 
the Chinese port 
permit Japanese troops 
tiny Macao port area. 


aspirations in 


predicts 
recognize Man- 
chukuo, will sign a trade agreement 
consent to closing 
at Macao and will 


Polish ade 


herence to the German-Italian axis, 


‘RANT of rights in Macao te 


Portugal, now possessor of only a 
fraction of its former colonia] ém- 


cede rights 


in one of its remaining possessions. 

Portugal owns Macao, a busy port 
on the coast of China and now un- 
der the shadow of Japanese domina- 


Japanese 
that 


to use the 














CAR 


near its price with 
these quality features 


FORD V3 


ONLY CAR with eight cyi- 


inders selling for less than $956.* 


ONLY CAR with full 


torque-tube drive selling for less 


than $956.* 


ONLY CAR selling for less 
than $889* in which both front and 
rear springs are relieved of driv- 
ing and braking strains. 


ONLY CAR with semi-cen- 


trifugal clutch selling for less than 


$956.* 


ONLY CAR with front 


radius rods selling for less than 


$898.* 


LARGEST hydraulic brake- 


lining area per pound of car weight 
in any car selling for less than 
$840.* Largest emergency brake- 
lining area of any car selling for 
less than $840.* 


LARGER diameter brake 


drums than in any car selling for 
less than $956.* 


MORE floor-to-roof height than 
in any other low-price car. WIDEST 
rear seat of any low-price car. 


H IG H E ST horsepower-to- 


weight ratio of any car selling for 
less than $806.* 


GREATEST fuel economy in 


miles per gallon of any standard- 
drive car with more than four 
cylinders, proved by the Ford “85” 
in the recent Gilmore-Yosemite 
Economy Run, as reported in 
February Motor Age. 


* Four-door Sedan, delivered in Detroit 
or at factory 


ONLY 


; ing President Roosevelt. 
institution ... and to give you the best, the most and the cheapest tele- Church tradition precluded elec- 
. tion of an American Pope thougn ® 
phone service 1n the world. before the Conclave met there was 
some feeling in Rome for selection 
" ofan American. Early statements of 
EL L TELEPHONE American: leaders in -the Catholic Easy to Buy : Easy Terms - Generous Trade-in Allowance 
You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System exhibit at the | Chureh, however, dénote complete ; 
: Satisfaction with the choice made at 





j the secret Conclave of Cardinals. | 
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“FREE MARKETS" 
AS AIM OF TNEC 





What the Monopoly Committee 
thinks. A try at competition reviv- 
al. Government barriers. 











_ viewpoint of the “monopoly committee” 
and the direction to be taken by its conclu- 
‘sions now are becoming clear from expressions 
of committee members. 

This viewpoint is strongly inclined toward the 


* “free market” as the governor of the economic 


system and away from any kind of planning, 
such as that represented by NRA. Expressed in 
practical terms, the committee viewpoint, if im- 
plemented, would call for stronger antitrust 
laws and an enforcement of those laws that 
would produce strong price competition through- 
out industry. 

Willis J. Ballinger, director of studies for the 
"Federal Trade Commission, found general com- 
“mittee approval when he said on February 28: 

“The Trade Commission stands unalterably op- 
‘posed to any general legislation permitting the 
organized control of prices and production by 
private enterprise.” 


Economic “Planning” 
Program Is Opposed 


This view, if backed by the Committee and by 
Congress, writes off any planning—or new NRA— 
approach to a solution of economic problems in 
Furthermore, it calls for action by 
government to check private pianning and to 
force price competition. Mr. Ballinger said: 

“When the economist sees prices stubbornly re- 
sisting the influence of falling demand, holding 
steadily to a high level while production shrinks 
almost to nothing, he knows that competition has 
ceased to work at that point. When he sees 
technical improvements reducing costs in an in- 
dustry, with no corresponding reduction in the 
price of the product, he knows that something 
is there that is not good for the health of the 
competitive system. 

- “When he finds the Government confronted 


‘with a number of bids, presumed to be secret, all 


identical to the last cent, it is clear to him that 
some obstruction is lodged in the arteries of 
trade. When he finds in industries excessive prof- 
its and inflexible prices, or excessive production 
and inflexible prices, or rising prices and falling 
costs of production, he knows that monopolistic 
conditions are present.” 

What Government can do to restore the free 
market to its once dominant place in the capital- 
istic system is something that the monopoly 
committee has not yet determined. Senator Jo- 
seph,C. O’Mahoney, committee chairman, pointed 
out that Congress has wobbled over the whole 
field from strict antitrust laws to an abrogation 
of those laws, while witnesses before the commit- 
tee asserted that courts have largely nullified 
the antitrust laws. 


**Controls”’ That Interfere 


With Free Competition 
Others point out that the Wagner Act, the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act, the Miller-Tydings 
Act, the Wage and Hour Act, the Works Progress 


‘Administration Act, the Public Works Adminis- 
.tration Act and many other Government activi- 


ties are important factors in preventing the op- 
eration of a free competitive market as that 
market would affect industry, agriculture and 
labor. All of those acts, and more, too, are 
pointed in the direction of planning—a direction 
apparently opposed by the monopoly committee. 

This committee, according to expressions of its 
chairman, is concerned over the control over 
capital exercised by the insurance companies of 
the country. Mr. O’Mahoney pointed out that 
the largest 49 companies own 11 per cent of the 
debt of the United States Government; 9.9 per 
cent of the debt of State and local governments; 
22.9 per cent of all railroad bonds; 22 per cent 
of public utility debt; 15 per cent of industrial 
debt; 11 per cent of all farm mortgages and 14 
per cent of all city mortgages. 

The concentration of financial power thus re- 
vealed may lead the committee to suggest Fed- 
eral Government supervision of that power. 





TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of G overument 


COL. F. C. HARRINGTON 


Works Progress Administrator 
OPLE have referred to this administration 
as a Federal bureaucracy, bound up in red 

tape, and operating without regard to the desires 
of the local communities of this Nation. What 
are the facts? 

About $95 of every $100 spent by the WPA is 
for projects planned and sponsored by the locali- 
ties in which they operate. In practically all 
cases, the locality contributes to the cost of the 
project and, in most cases, provides local super- 
vision. 

That means that only some 5 per cent of the 
WPA program consists of projects operated di- 
rectly by the WPA or by other Federal agencies 
such as the Public Health Service, Departments 
of Commerce and Agriculture and others. About 
95 per cent.of our program is made up of local 
projects, originated, planned and proposed to us 
by city, county or State officials. 

So far as the Federal Government is con- 
cerned, its only contribution to direct relief is 
through the Social Security Act. 

(From an address in Washington Feb. 5 over a 
CBS network.) 
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The Recovery Outlook For This Year... 
Seeking Competition . . . Falling Exports 
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7s volume of industrial production and the national income to ab- 
sorb that production are back in the same relationship to one another 


that prevailed in 1929, 


This situation is shown by the chart above. The rate of production 
during the depression months fell far more sharply than the volume of 
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income. 


Now a sharp increase in production has overcome that lag. 
The meaning of this development is given in the newsgram below. 
Figures for industrial production used on the chart are those of the 
Federal Reserve Board. National income figures are those of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 





Mamsarans RAISING THE NATIONAL INCOME: 
EIGHT BILLION DOLLARS A MONTH, THE NEED 


RECOVERY that has occurred in industry * at present is to be supported, then there will + sharp rise in national income and of production 


to date has done no more than bring the 
level of industrial production into line with the 
volume of national income. 

This fact is shown by the chart printed above. 
It is on the basis of this fact that the future 
course of recovery is being assessed by the Gov- 
ernment’s forecasters. 

National income is accepted as the best single 
measure of the nation’s well-being. That in- 
come is made up of pay rolls of all kinds, of 
receipts from the sale of farm products,~ of 
withdrawals by entrepreneurs, of interest and 
dividend payments, and of relief payments as 
well as social security benefits. 


The total of those 
forms of income, making 
up the national income, 
4 has risen importantly 
Production since May of 1938. The 
rate of industrial activity, however, has risen 
much more rapidly and has retraced ground lost 
in the drastic decline that came late in 1937. 
The result is that income and production are 
back close to the relationship that they bore in 
1929. 

But, during January and February, both na- 
tional income and the rate of industrial produc- 
tion leveled off, checking the advance that set 
in last June, This leveling off has come at a 
time when the rate of production and the vol- 
ume of income are restored near to balance. 

What does this fact suggest to forecasters 
who are assessing the future? 

The answer is given in part by the experience 
that came in 1937, At that time the rate of in- 
dustrial production had moved rather sharply 
ahead of the level of national income on the 
basis of the 1929 relationship. This spurt in 
production, it since has developed, represented 
a building of inventories. 

Along with the rising production went rising 
prices. The result was that goods did not move 
into consumption at a rate high enough to sup- 
port the output- of industry, and contraction 
set in. That contraction, as the chart shows, 
was so abrupt and so drastic that it carried the 
rate of industrial activity down much more rap- 
idly than the national income fell. 

Out of that situation came a lack of balance 
as goods moved into consumption more rapidly 
than new goods were produced to take their 
place. Likewise the decline in production was 
accompanied by some decline in prices, so that 
today the average cost of living is about three 
per cent under a year ago. 

The result of this situation is that a check 
to the recent recovery has come with income 
and industrial production in what the Govern- 
ment economists say is a “healthy relationship.” 
This is taken to suggest that there is little rea- 
son to expect any real set-back in business, but 
at the same time it raises a question concerning 
the prospect for further improvement. 

The forecasters now are saying that, if a 
level of industrial production much higher than 


The Sharp Rise 


In Income and 








need to be some source for an increase in the 
level of the national income. 


One source of a pros- 
pective increase in in- 


For a Possible come is found in the out- 
look for Government ex- 


Higher Income penditures. The large- 
scale public works and slum clearance program 
approved by Congtess in 1938 is just about to 
get fully under way. This will involve a large- 
scale expenditure of borrowed money. 

Another source of a probable increase in in- 
come is found in the prospect for a larger vol- 
ume of private borrowing and spending for 
home construction. The Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board estimates that residential building 
this year will total about 50 per cent more than 
in 1938 and will amount to approximately two 
billion dollars. 

A third source of prospective increase in in- 
come is a somewhat enlarged program of bor- 
rowing and spending by the electric utility in- 
dustry. This prospect, however, is a bit obscure. 


New Sources 





Production catches up with income. 
Will new investment give a further re- 
covery boost? Factors in the business 
outlook. 











Even more obscure is the outlook for en- 
larged borrowing and spending in the most im- 
portant field of all—that of industrial plant and 
equipment. The Government economists now 
are saying that if industry does not begin soon 
to show signs of greatly increased outlays for 
machinery and for new construction, then there 
will be a much reduced chance that the second 
Government venture into “pump-priming” or 
“investment” will be any more successful than 
the first. 

Their hope has been built on the chance that 
a new revival in the lines of production that sup- 
ply wants of the mass of consumers—automo- 
biles, foodstuffs, textiles and other such lines— 
would lead to a revival of large-scale invest- 
ment by corporations in new plant and equip- 
ment. Without that investment there admit- 
tedly would be little chance for any great in- 
crease in national income sufficient to support 
the greatly increased level of industrial pro- 
duction required for full employment. 

Absence of announced plans by industry for 
large-scale investment, either through expendi- 
ture out of reserves for depreciation or through 
new borrowings, is leading to some discourage- 
ment among the Government’s forecasters. 

They expect that the outlook for increases in 
the national income that can comé from prospec- 
tive spending by Government and by individu- 
als can support a somewhat higher level of in- 
dustrial production than that now prevailing, 
but these forecasters are convinced that any 








that can be supported by that income must 
await a revival of large-scale spending by in- 
dustry. So far that revival is not readily ap- 
parent. 


In order to get full 
utilization of this coun- 


To Assure Full try’s industrial machine 
and to assure full em- 


Employment ployment, there is an 
estimated need for a national income averaging 
eight billion dollars a month, 

The 1929 income averaged about seven bil- 
lions a month, but since 1929 nearly six million 
additional workers have appeared on the na- 
tional scene, either to be absorbed in industry 
or to join the ranks of the idle. A higher total 
income is needed to support these workers un- 
less the price level should fall or the standard 
of living of the people should be depressed. 

As it is now, the average income is averaging 
about 5.5 billion a month compared with the 
eight billion needed. 

The Department of Commerce estimates in- 
come payments for January, 1939, at $5,532,000,- 
000. This is an increase of about 5 per cent 
from the $5,020,000,000 reported at the low poin- 
in May, but it is considered lower than the 
$5,956,000,000 reported for December, 1938. 

Out of these billions of monthly income, 
wages and salaries to workers accounted for 
$3,592,000,000, representing a 4 per cent gain 
from January one year ago. “At the current 
level,” the Department of Commerce says, “sal- 
aries and wages were slightly higher than in 
January, 1937, and the largest for any January 
since 1930.” 

This means that wage earners have been far- 
ing well where employed, as compared with 
other parts of the population. 

The figures show that dividend payments 
during January of this year were nearly 2 per 
cent lower than one year ago. Combined inter- 
est and dividend payments to _ investors 
amounted to 790 million dollars. Also pay- 
ments to entrepreneurs and net rents and roy- 
alties were lower, at $1,016,000,000 against $1,- 
063,000,000 a year ago. 

Work relief employes drew 60 million dollars 
more in January of this year than they drew in 
January a year ago. Their payments, together 
with unemployment insurance and old age ben- 
efits, amounted to 134 million for the one month. 

There is agreement among the Government’s 
business forecasters that any important increase 
in the national income above the existing level 
must come from the increased use of credit by 
industry or by private investors in housing. 

At a result, a close watch is kept on announce- 
ments of industrial plant expansions and im- 
provements. A watch is kept also on registra- 
tions with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for corporation security issues designed 
to raise new money. Some stirring is noted in 
both fields, but not the volume of stirring that 
the Government's planners had expected. 

OweEN L. Scorrt. 


What Is Needed 
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SHIFTS IN TRADE 
UNDER THE PACTS 





First British-American trade 
agreement experience. U. S. sales 
decline, purchases increase. World 


trade troubles. 








HE first month of American experience under 

the reciprocal trade agreement program with 

Great Britain-included saw a further sharp con- 
traction in sales of American products abroad. 

On the other hand, this initial experience jn- 
cluded a slight increase in the sale of foreign 
goods in the American market. Even so, exports 
continued to total more than imports. 

The Commerce Department reports that in 
January the exports of American goods to for- 
eign markets totalled $212,908,000 in value. This 
is a reduction of $55,921,000 from December 
the month before the British-American agree. 
ment went into effect—and a cut of $76,155.000 
from January a year ago. 

On this basis, the new trade deal, on which so 
much effort was placed, in which so much officia! 
hope for recovery reposed, did not result in a 
rush of trading. 


Surplus Commodities 
Share in Decline 


The decline of exports, too, was concentrated 
in commodities that had been expected to enjoy 
a wider market in Great Britain because of the 
agreement. 

Sales of cotton, at 327,236 bales, compared with 
Sales of 723,640 in January one year ago. Wheat 
exports declined in value, although not in vol- 
ume, owing to lower prices. Exports of corn, 
showever, declined from $9,525,000 to $4,383,000 
and represented a loss in volume as well as in 
value. Tobacco exports were lower. Canned fruit 
Sales fell off, but there was some increase in the 
sale of meat products. 

All in all, the record of sales of American goods 
in foreign markets was discouraging to those 
officials who have contended that the road to re- 
covery can be found in a revival of world trade 
through the process of attempting to reduce 
some existing trade barriers. There is coming to 
be official acceptance of the thesis that, to hold 
existing trade, the United States may be forced 
to engage in some of the practices of foreign na- 
tions that are controlling and directing their 
dealings with foreign buyers and sellers. 


The Rising Trend 


of Imports Into U. S. 


When it comes to American purchases of for- 
eign products, a different trend is appearing . 

Imports of foreign goods last year declined 
drastically from $3,083,000,000 in 1937 to $1,960.- 
000,000 in 1938. From January, there was a rever- 
sal of this trend and imports rose to $178,201, 
000 for that month against $171,379,000 in Decem- 
ber and $170,689,000 in January one year ago. 

Americans increased their foreign purchases of 
many classes of commodities, of finished goods 
and semi-finished goods, although the increases 
were small and total imports still were 25 per 
cent lower than in January, 1937. 

As a result of smaller sales abroad and of some- 
what larger purchases of foreign commodities, 
the excess of exports over imports at $34,707,000 
was the smallest for any month since August, 
1937. One year ago, this country sold abroad 
goods valued at $118,374,000 more than purchases 
by Americans of foreign goods. 

Partly as a result of this continuing excess of 
sales over purchases and partly as a result of un- 
settlement abroad, the imports of gold—not re- 
flected in the regular export-import figures—are 
continuing heavy. They amounted to $156,427,000 
in January, or nearly as much as the total of im- 
ports of foreign merchandise. 

A measure of the unsettlement in world trade 
can be seen in those figures. 





TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Business 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF BROADCASTERS 


EGISLATION pending before Congress provia 
ing for reorganization of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission requires that the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, as the spokes 
man for the industry, make clear to its members 
and to the public the important issues involved 
in any proposal to change the basic law setln 
up the regulatory agency. 

The association feels that the present system 
of broadcasting has operated in the public inter- 
est and has merited public approval. While the 
necessity for certain administrative changes may 
exist, we do not feel that there is any demane 
upon the part of the public for any fundamenta! 
change in the structure of broadcasting itself. 

There must be no censorship of programs 
Congressional policy as expressed in the Acts 0! 
1927 and 1934 has expressly forbidden censorship 
of radio programs and has undertaken to gual- 
antee to the American people theif right to be 
the final arbiters of what they shal! hear, and by 
the same token, what programs shall be broad- 
cast. The American people have been effective-y 
their own censors; their own tastes have elevated 
the standards of radio and will continue to ©€- 
vate them. 

(From a statement March 1 by the Associa- 
tion.) 
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SIT-STRIKES AND NLRB: 
* THREE COURT RULINGS * 


SHARPLY clarified outline of em- ¢# Court held that the employer “may 
A not, under cover of that right, in- 


ployer rights and of workers’ 
hts under the National Labor 
Relations Act is held by Government 
attorneys to grow from three deci- 

‘ons of the Supreme Court handed 
down on February 28. 

The Court, until those decisions, 
had largely been confronted in labor 
act cases with the question of the 
constitutional right of Congress to 
enact laws governing labor relations 





industry. The right was estab- 
Employer rights under 
the Wagner Act. What 


| late court decisions mean. 
Trouble the Labor 
Board. 


for 








of victories for the National Labor 
Relations Board. 
This situation led to an often ex- 


nressed employer opinion that the 
Labor Relations Act was one-sided. 
The Board, enforcing that act, 


appeared almost invulnerable. 
With the constitutional question 
settled, individual cases began to 
move through the courts involving 
the scope of the law in its effect on 
employer-employe relationship and 
in its administration by the NLRB. 


The Questions Settled 


by Court’s Decision 
Three of those cases reached the 
decision stage on February 28. As 
a result of Supreme Court decisions 
in those cases, it now is established: 
1. That an employer—even though 
disregarding the law himself—-can 
fire employes who commit 


| 
| 


illegal | 


acts or engage in violence in any 


form. 

2. That the courts are open to em- 
ployers who object to findings of 
fact on which Labor Board decisions 
are based, with those findings sub- 
ject to review in each case. 

3. That it is the responsibility of 
workers to express a desire to bar- 
gain with the employer and not an 
employer responsibility to seek out 
workers with whom to bargain. 

Greatest attention centers on the 
first of the points established by the 
Supreme Court majority. The de- 
cision concerned sit-down strikers in 
the plant of the Fansteel Metal- 
lurgical Corporation. In this case 


| had based its decision. 


timidate or coerce its employes with 
respect to their 
and representation, and, on the 
other hand, the Board is not entitled 
to make its authority a pretext for 
interference with the right of dis- 
charge when that right is exercised 
for other reasons than such intimi- 
dation and coercion.” 

In the opinion of Government at- 
torneys, the effect of this decision 
should be to add an 
workers to take cases involving the 
right to organize and to bargain 
collectively directly to the Labor Re- 
lations Board for consideration 
rather than to strike to gain their 
ends. Strikes involving violence or 
illegal acts could readily jeopardize 
worker rights under the law. 

“We repeat,” Chief Justice Hughes 
said in his opinion, “that the funda- 


| mental policy of the act is to safe- 
,ed in an almost unbroken series | 


| 
| 


guard the rights of self-organization 
and collective bargaining, and thus 
by promotion of industrial peace to 
remove obstructions to the free flow 
of commerce as defined in the act.” 





Self-organization, | 


incentive for | 


At the same time, the Court ma- | 


jority made it clear that the right to 
Strike is in no way restricted by the 
labor act or by the Court decision. 
Illegal acts committed by employes 
during strikes, however, lost for them 
protection of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. 


Adequate Evidence 
Required by Court 
A second decision of the Supreme 
Court is attracting even more atten- 
tion of Government lawyers and of 


the Sands Manufacturing Company, 
the Court majority rejected findings 
of fact on which the Labor Board 
At one point, 
Justice Roberts, writing the opinion 
said: 


We think the conclusion has no 








HE WANTS ECONOMY 


Senator Pat Harrison (Dem.), of 
Mississippi, Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, who has launch- 
ed a drive to cut Federal expenses. 





there is no evidence that his em- 
ployes requested him to bargain. 

Out of these decisions came a 
number of developments. 

One was an immediately raised 
question whether, in the light of the 
Supreme Court interpretation of the 
labor relations law, there would be 
the same drive in Congress to bring 
about an amendment of that law. 
Some Congressmen thought that the 
Court action relieved the situation 
about which employers complained. 
Others saw continued need for 
amendment. 


The New Line-Up 


of the Justices 


A second development was the ap- 
pearance of what was accepted as a 


|} new minority line-up on the Court 


itself, with Justices Black and Reed 
—both appointed by President Roose. 
velt—dissenting. Justice Frankfur- 
ter did not participate in the de- 


} | cision and there is a court vacancy 
the Labor Board than the case in- | 


| volving the sit-down/strike. 
| In this second decision, involving 


Support in the evidence and is con- | 


trary to the entire and uncontra- 
dicted evidence of record.” 
At another point, Justice Roberts 


' held that the evidence on which the 


the company had tried to interfere | 


witn 
workers and had employed a spy to 
report on worker meetings, accord- 
ing to the Court’s summary of facts. 
As a result of the company refusal 

bargain, a sit-down strike was 
called 


Seizure of Property 


Condemned in Ruling 
The Court majority held that the 
Seizure of the property was a wrong. 
To justify such conduct because 
1e existence of a labor dispute or 
an unfair labor practice would be 
‘0 put a premium on resort to force 
nstead of legal remedies and to sub- 


the self-organization of the | 


board based its decision did not 
“amount to a scintilla.” 


Government lawyers point out that 


Board action in enforcing the pro- | 


visions of the Labor Relations Act 
must be based upon findings of fact 
and that if the findings of fact are 
to be subject to court review in each 
instance, with the Courts insisting 
upon a larger volume of evidence 
than has been developed in the 
past, then both the work of the 
Board and its troubles may multiply 
many times. 

It is at this point that employer 


charges of unfairness in Board pro- 


cedure have entered. Now the Su- 


| preme Court is advising employers 
| that questions of administration of 


vert the principles of law and order | 


= 


hich lie at the foundations of so- 
‘iety,” Chief Justice Hughes wrote. 

The Chief Justice said that unfair 

on the part of the employer 

© no excuse for the actions of the 


= & 


workers and that the employer was | 


Justified in discharging workers in- 
He pointed out that in an 
arlier decision the Court held that 

Labor Relations Act “does not 
terfere with the normal exercise 
Oi the right of the employer to se- 
; employes or to discharge 


ed, 


— ae 


its 
i 
In that same earlier decision, the 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 





'HE TEXAS CORPORATION 


ry 
Ms 146rn Consecutive Dividend paid 


by The Texas Corporation and its 
os predecessor, The Texas Company 














vidend of 50¢ per share or two per 
‘ent (2%) on par value of the shares of 

¢ Texas Corporation has been declared 
s day, payable on April 1, 1939, to 
kholders of record as shown by the 
ks of the corporation at the close 
Dusiness on March 3, 1939 The 
kK transfer books will remain open. 

C. E. WoopsrincE 


Treasurer 


at 





(ees 


(ee 














UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 


CORPORATION 
v 

A cash dividend of Fifty cents (50c) 
Per share on the outstanding capital 
Stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable April 1, 1939, to 
Stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 10, 1939. 

ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 


i 





the law can be. passed upon by the 
Courts in each instance that em- 
ployers desire. 

A third Court decision affecting 
the labor act held that an employer 
can not be held to have violated the 
act by refusing to bargain when 


to be filled by the President. 





Some observers here saw the pos- | 


sibility of a new future 5-4 line-up 
on the Court, with Chief Justice 
Hughes and Justices Stone, Roberts, 
Butler and McReynolds constituting 
the majority. 

A third development came with 
action by two employers who fired 
sit-down striking employes almost 
immediately after the Supreme Court 
ruled against the sit-down technique 
as illegal. 


The 40 Census: 
Plans in Making 





USINESS is being asked to help 


the Federal Government map 
plans for the 1940 census. 

Secretary of Commerce Harry L. 
Hopkins has issued special invita- 
tions to more 
leaders, labor 


than 
leaders and eminent 
Statisticians to participate in con- 
ferences at the Commerce Depart- 
ment to discuss plans for the 1940 
census of population, 
censuses covering manufactures, dis- 
tribution, retail trade and the con- 
Struction industry. 

The conference on population was 
held March 3 to 4. The conference 
on the census of manufactures is to 
be held March 10 and 11 and the dis- 
cussion of the other census projects, 
March 14 to 15. 





- “DOLLAR TINKERING’: : 
A NEW CONTROVERSY 


ONGRESS now has a detailed offi- ¢ changed their gold value. . 


‘ cial explanation of why the 
President desires the extension of his 
power to devalue the dollar. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau,inastatement before the House 
Committee on Coinage, Weights and 
Measures, declared Feb. 28 that the 
power to alter the gold value of the 


__— | dollar “in the monetary field is as 


| important as a powerful navy in the 
| field of defense against armed at- 
| tack.” 


| duce the content 


Mr. Morgenthau made his com- 
ment in support of a bill which pro- 
vides for continuance of the dollar 
devaluation power, the two-billion- 
dollar stabilization fund and the 
authority to provide for unlimited 
coinage of silver. 


Extent of the Power 


To Devalue Dollar 


Under the Gold Reserve Act of 
1934, the President reduced the gold 
content of the dollar approximately 
41 per cent. He has authority to re- 
still further to a 
minimum of 50 per, cent of its former 
weight. 

Opponents of the legislation to 
continue the President’s power over 
the dollar charge that uncertainty as 
te the use of this additional author- 
ity creates instability in world trade 
end on the international money ex- 
changes 

Mr. Morgenthau replied 

“In the last five years the curren- 
cies of over 50 countries have 


.. There 
is no guaranty that other countries 
in search for what is in their best 
interests will not undertake mone- 


100 business | 


and other ; 


tary measures which may operate to | 


the disadvantage of the 


States. 
A Warning to World 
On Trade Policies 


“The existence of the power to de- 
value the dollar has been a warning 
to the world that we stand ready 


United | 


and able to defend the position of | 


this country in world trade and to 


protect American goods from inten- | 


sified competition 
market. 


in the American | 


“It is my opinion that at this time, | 


when the gold content of other lead- 
ing currencies is permitted to float, 


and when the international picture | 


is so uncertain, the United States 
should not permit the power of its 
Government to deal quickly and ef- 
fectively with situations that require 
an alteration in the gold content of 
the dollar to lapse.” 


A much sharper fight is anticipated | 


in Congress over the provisions for 
continuation of the silver purchase 
program. 

Mr. Morgenthau refused to answer 
questions of some members of the 
committee as to whether the Govern- 
ment’s nvaintenance of an artificially 
high price for silver—now about 6412 
an ounce for domestically- 
mined silver and 43 cents an ounce 
for foreign silver—is a wise policy. 


cents 


+ ie [rreaG? WAG * 


wemsgrazn THE DRIVE FOR JU. S. 


NCE more the economic banner, ¢ legislation that would make possible ¢ the Board of Governors of the Fed- 


carrying the slogan “a 10 per 
cent cut in Federal spending,” is be- 
ing unfurled in Washington. 

Not so long-ago—during the 1937 
upturn in business—President Roose- 
velt used this same banner as the 
rallying point in his campaign to cut 
nearly half a billion dollars from 
Governmental outlays in order to 
bring the budget into balance. That 
drive bogged down with the onset of 
the business recession. 

This time, Senator Pat Harrison 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, chairman of 
the powerful Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, is using the economy slogan 


as the rallying call for the revolt 
against Administration spending 
which has been gaining strength 


ever since the present session began. 


these large expenditures. We have 
a national debt of 40 billion dollars 
and a guaranteed underwritten debt 
of 5 billion dollars. 

“The present law fixes the nation- 
al debt limit at 45 billion dollars. 

“With mounting expenditures and 
recurring deficits, it is inevitable 
that that limit will be reached about 
the first of July, 1940.” 


The only alternative to raising the 


| Statutory limitation on the debt, Sen- 


Joining with Senator Harrison in | 


his protest against the spending pro- 
gram Senator Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), 
of Virginia, predicted in a public 
statement that if the Administration 
asks Congress to raise the Federal 
debt limit from 45 billion to 50 bil- 
lion dollars, as it is reported to be 
planning to do, Congress will reject 
the request “as a first step toward 
retrenchment and economy.” 


Immediate Action 


Held to be Necessary 


In a formal statement March 2, 
Senator Harrison outlined the prob- 
lem as follows: 


ator Harrison points out, is an in- 
crease in taxes or a reduction in 
expenditures, 

Increase in taxes are ruled out by 
Senator Harrison because of the ef- 
fect they would have on’ business, 
leaving a reduction in expenditures 
as the only course. 

How would this be accomplished? 

As a first step in reducing expendi- 
tures by at least 10 per cent, Senator 
Harrison proposes the calling of a 
conference of all the leaders in the 
Government, including representa- 
tive members of both Congress and 


| the Administration. 


The principal cuts, the Senator 
points out, would have to be made 
on the emergency appropriations 


| such as those for WPA and for pub- 


“We are confronted with a budget | 


which calls for over 10 billion dollars 
in appropriations for the next fiscal 
year and the cold suggestion in the 
budget message of a deficit that will 
amount to 3'% billion dollars. 


“This Congress is to consider the | 


lic works. 

In 1937 (the latest year for which 
figures are available) the indebted- 
ness of the United States totaled ap- 
proximately 250 billion dollars. 

In Senator Harrison’s opinion, a 
real campaign to reduce Govern- 
ment expenditures would do more to 
encourage business revival than re- 
duce unemployment than any other 
move the Government might make. 

In contrast to this theory is that 
of Marriner S. Eccies, Chairman of 





eral Reserve System, who is repre- 
sentative of the s@hool which be- 
lieves maintenance of Government 
expenditures at a high level will re- 
sult in an increased national income 
which will produce enough revenue 
tu balance the budget. 

The problem involved in any sub- 
stantial reduction of Federal ex- 
penditures was outlined by the 
President in his message to Congress 
at the first of this year, when he 
said: 

“Certain expenditures we cannot 


ECONOMY 


» Possibly reduce, such as the interest 


on the public debt. 

“*** Therefore, the Congress 
would have to reduce drastically 
some of certain large items, such as 
aids to agriculture and soil conser- 
vation, veterans’ pensions, flood con- 
trol, highwsys, waterways and other 
public works, grants for social and 
health security, Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps activities, relief for the 
unemployed, or national defense.” 

The trend ever since 1929 has been 
all the other way, toward a substan- 
tial’increase in these items. 








The answer to such 
questions as these can 
be posted direct to 
your income tax re- 
turn: 


Total income and from 
what sources derived? 


What part of your in- 
vestment income is re- 
lieved of normal tax, 
paid at source? 


How much of your 
bond interest is tax-free? 


How much can you de- 
duct from income for 
prepaid intérest? 


How much profit or 
loss on securities sold? 


How long was the se- 
curity held? (To deter- 
mine taxable status of 
the profit or loss.) 











CHICAGO, 201 SO. LA SALLE STREET » NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 







SAVE TIME 


looking up information for your income 
tax return next year — throughout the 
year save unnecessary trips to your safe 
deposit box — simply enter investment 
transactions as they occur on the pre- 
pared forms in this handy /oose leaf Se- 
curity Record. It récords where securities 
are kept, déscription, amount, maturity, 
interest or dividend dates, prices paid 
or received, when and where purchased 
or sold, taxable status, etc. Durable 
binder containing sufficient blank forms 
for ordinary holdings will be sent upon 
request without obligation. Ask for 
Security Record Book ws-49. 
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some details of 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 























YOU CAN LEARN A LOT ABOUT ALUMINUM 


FROM A BEER BARREL 








Trouble with people is that they want to drink their 


favorite brand<of beer so far away from the brewery. 


Thousands of miles, in the case of some famous brands. 


And that poses a neat problem in bulk containers. 


The answer, equally neat, as the picture shows, has been 


found,in Alcoa Aluminum barrels. 


You are not surprised, of course, to be reminded that 


Alcoa Aluminum is strong enough. That's a commonplace, 


in these days of Streamliners, buses and airplanes. 


The weight to be saved by using Alcoa Aluminum 


seems obvious enough, too. 


The very special thing about these barrels is the way 
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Alcoa Aluminum preserves the purity, the flavor, color 


and clarity of the beer. For beer is very temperamental. 


It is highly sensitive to uncongenial and insanitary 


surroundings. 


Yet the inside of these barrels looks just like the outside: 


plain, uncoated Alcoa Aluminum, as friendly to the beer 


on the inside as it is resistant to the weather on the outside. 


All these qualities together, plus real economy, make 


Alcoa Aluminum barrels the choice of famous brewers. 


The same inherent qualities are yours 
work with equal success. May we help? 


Company of America, 2106 Gulf Building, 


to put to 
Aluminum 


Pittsburgh. 





ALCOA:ALUMINUM 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Me Seated Stas Wows 


March 6, 1939 


Vol. VII, No. 10 


“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 








Six years have passed since the fateful days 
of the bank holiday of 1933—six years since a 
new President of the United States took the 
oath of office and pledged himself to an era of 
reform. The theme of that era was one of blame 
and culpability—visited in vehement terms on 
predecessors in office. 

Today the nation takes inventory, makes its 
appraisal again, still with an emotion of blame 
and a readiness to fix on a single personality 
the responsibility for failure to achieve re- 
covery. So it goes with our politics—one 
might say with our superficialities. 

For President Hoover was not responsible 
for all our ills in 1933. 

And President Roosevelt is not responsible 
for all our ills of 1939. 

These Chief Executives must bear, of course, 
their full measure of responsibility with the 
Congress for policies that have frustrated, even 
against their best intentions, the attainment 
of desired goals. But to assess our national 
troubles alone in terms of the personal equa- 
tion in the White House is not to come to 
grip with fundamentals—the problems arising 
out of technological efficiency, disturbances in 
world markets and in capital formation. 


The extremists among 


ECONOMIC us who have persuaded 
ABUSES MUST themselves that all the 
BE CURBED country needs is a change 


of Presidents would be quickly disillusioned 
if that change occurred. They would find 
that the economic machinery would not run 
automatically without restraints of any kind 
and that the old abuses, which it has been the 
purpose of the present reform administration 
to correct, would come back promptly. 

For a curb on man’s acquisitive instincts 
is not effected by a withdrawal of the police 
power. That Utopian state in man’s evolution 
which will permit the removal of restraints in 
the struggle for economic power has not been 
reached. Democracy still stands in need of 
self-discipline. 

But apart from the necessity for a continued 
exercise of regulatory powers, the so-called 
stimulus to business recovery is not just a mat- 
ter of who occupies the Executive Mansion. 
Back in the Hoover days of 1929 and 1930, 
business men implored the President to “do 
something,” to bring back “confidence” and 
to permit business and government to engage 
in a program of “cooperation” for recovery. 

Mr. Hoover did all these things and yet de- 
flation continued its downward course. Efforts 
were made in 1930 to hold wage levels up and 
to prevent purchasing power from being cur- 
tailed, but in the end came the bank holiday. 


Try as the last admin- 


CLOSE LINK istration did to balance 
TO EVENTS the budget, deficits were 
IN EUROPE larger each year and in 


the midst of it all—in 1931—the British Em- 
pire went off the gold standard. 

Superficial-minded Americans. who insist 
that nothing that happens outside the United 
States can possibly affect the economy of the 
United States didn’t know what happened then 
because they had not followed world move- 
ments, and to this day they insist upon ignor- 
ing realities. 

America’s situation today is directly related 
to what is happening throughout the world. 
There never was a time when this was not true. 
Every single depression in American history 
either has coincided with or has been related 
to the aftermath of maladjustments in other 
countries. So long as we insist on being indif- 
ferent to these truths just so long will these 
transparent excuses about governmental pol- 
icy or mistakes on the part of the Congress or 
the President serve as a smokescreen of confu- 
sion and misunderstanding, befogging the true 
issues and delaying that necessary analysis of 
world events without which national policy 
will be powerless to bring the much sought 
prosperity. 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Mr. Roosevelt came into office on a reform 
wave. He capitalized the indignation of the 
country. The American people were looking 
for scapegoats then. Mr. Roosevelt taught 
them to believe that the preceding administra- 
tion had tolerated, if not built up, the condi- 
tions in our economy which led to financial 
disaster. But the truth was that the conditions 
of the period between 1920 and 1929 were the 
direct consequence of that unprecedented eco- 
nomic convulsion known as the World War. 


It cannot be denied that 
GOOD WORK many of the abuses which 
DONE BY 


grew up in the post-war 
RFC AND FDIC period needed drastic cor- 
rection. It cannot be denied, also, that Amer- 
ica in 1933 needed a pulmotor of some kind to 
establish the confidence of the American peo- 
ple in the safety of their banking institutions. 
The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
has furnished such a safeguard. 

Likewise the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, which had been established by Mr. 
Hoover’s administration, was enlarged and 
some of the very powers which the Democrats 
had denied to the Republican chief executive 
were ungrudgingly given to his successor. The 
RFC has done a notable job. Without its 
prompt and courageous action we might never 
have gone through the 1933 crisis and have 
avoided social disorder. 


HOME LOANS, Other great policies will 


in retrospect seem natural 
FARM RELIEF and seuntahe. Thus the 
HELPFUL Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration performed a real service in saving 
millions of homes, until our mortgage ma- 
chinery could be stabilized. Money for new 
homes was provided through the Federal 
Housing Administration at a time when pri- 
vate lending had come virtually to a stalemate. 
Farm income was maintained by a series of 
emergency measures. 

We cannot and should not forget these steps 
which were approved at the time by an over- 
whelming public opinion and by both parties in 
Congress. 

Mistakes there were, of course, as for in- 
stance the NRA. But the error in that piece 
of legislation was in the writing of such a broad 
act and in tne haste with which it was ad- 
ministered. When the Supreme Court of the 
United States held the act unconstitutional in 
1935 because the delegation of power was too 
broad, the President unhappily declined to per- 
mit the law to be rewritten at once to conform 
with the decision of the Court. He abandoned 
that experiment and sought instead piecemeal 
legislation. 


Here was the crowning 
mistake of our times. Busi- 
THE NRA WAS ness would have been 
A BLUNDER spared the friction of the 
Wagner Act, the minimum wage and hour law 
and all the complicated machinery of the 
Walsh-Healey Act relating to government 
contracts, to say nothing of the severe effects 
of indiscriminate anti-trust prosecutions and 
uncoordinated attacks on marketing practices, 
if there had been retained the system of code 
authorities. 

This writer urged then that the structure of 
business organizations in codes be retained and 
that the Federal Trade Commission be permit- 
ted to collaborate with the code groups to en- 
force the rules of fair competition. Others 
pleaded the same cause to no avail. 

Today business is not organized by indus- 
tries or groups for united action with govern- 
ment. The labor system wreaks havoc by its 
horizontal and isolated nature and there are no 
differentials between regions to take care of 
natural economic inequalities. 

Mr. Roosevelt must be given all praise for 
his courage in meeting the crisis of 1933 and 
for his determined program of reform to elim- 
inate abuses relating to fraud, dishonesty and 
exploitation. But the President’s policies 
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nevertheless have failed to achieve for us a re- 
covery on a stable basis. 

The fault, however, does not lie in one man. 
It lies in an approach by a school of thought 
dominated by the reform bias. This has pene- 
trated the whole government. Its overem- 
phasis is still characteristic of some of the 
administrators of the executive agencies. 

Today as the full tide of a protest registered 
in the last election comes to be understood, 
there is a commendable turning about in Con- 
gress to find the reasons for economic stagna- 
tion. 

The events of the last week show a desire 
on the part of the Democratic leaders in both 
houses and on the part of Cabinet members to 
see whether impediments to business revival 
can be removed. 

No new taxes are to be imposed but revision 
of tax laws to eliminate deterrents to recovery 
is the order of the day. 

There is a movement on foot to provide long 
term credit, known as intermediate credit. 

The emphasis in Congress is not on reform 
but on correction of the extremes of reform. 

How shall we appraise Mr. Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal record? He will be given by history a 
vote of approval for the many fine and con- 
structive things he did when the nation was in 
the midst of a banking emergency. He will 
be credited with statesmanship in the years 
1933 to 1935 when he attempted to reverse the 
tide of deflation in what was known as reflation. 

But since 1936 the President has encoun- 
tered adverse criticism because of his insistence 
on reform proposals which were not essential 
to recovery. 

Valuable time has been 


NEW BID FOR lost in getting the eco- 
PUBLIC TRUST nomic machine going. 


MUST BE MADE The delay may possibly 
cost the Democratic party the elections in 1940 
when, if the economic situation is seriously 
adverse, the voters will turn out the incumbent 
party. But the Democratic Administration 
still has an opportunity to develop a program 
of economic improvement which may persuade 
the voters to go along a third time with the 
Democrats. 

To regain public confidence, the President 
and his party in Congress will have to accept 
orthodox principles to the extent of permitting 
the capitalistic system to function. 

Efficient capitalism arises when there is a 
coordinated national economy. This does not 
mean one-man control or federalized manage- 
ment of business. It does mean a meshing of 
all the industrial and credit operations very 
much as was the case during the war. 

Democracy has within it the voluntary force 
which can produce genuine efficiency. 

What is chiefly lacking is the right spirit. 
There is too much blaming of one another, too 
much bitterness which seeks to justify itself on 
the ground of a prior provocation. 

To bring about recovery in America re- 
quires concentrated study of the currents of 
business and credit and a willingness to look 
objectively, and not partisanly, at the power- 
ful influences that make for economic balance. 

What is needed above all is a spirit of true 
humility, a suppression of hates and a squelch- 
ing of excessive prides. The time for democ- 
racy to develop a true national unity is at hand. 

Notwithstanding, however, the trials and 
tribulations of the last six years, America has 
survived a great crisis even as the rest of the 
world has shown signs of tottering on the 
brink of catastrophe. We have it within our 
power by peaceful means to affect the destiny 
of the whole world. The one lesson we should 
have learned by now is that America cannot re- 
cover fully till the world recovers. And 
world recovery is dependent on how wisely the 
government and people of the United States 
use their resources and their credit for mankind 
and how intelligently they apply the Christian 
spirit of a common brotherhood. 
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OME facts hard to credit were uncovered 
by our writers who produced the ma- 
terial for our page one Pictogram. More people 
are leaving the United States than enter in this 
decade, for the first time in history . . . Al- 
most unbelieveable of a nation that in a brief 
100 years admitted nearly as many people as 
now live in all of France. Business men 
and educators will be interested in how the 
prospect of a declining population will affect 
them—as disclosed by our study. 
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Who shall have power in foreign affairs? 
President? Congress? the people? Whose is to 
be the final voice in declaring a war overseas? 
A new plan appears in Congress to return war- 
making power to the people by referendum. 
To find out how the plan would work, our Con- 
gressional staff went directly to key leaders on 
Capitol Hill. The result: A true picture on 
page two of one of the most interesting and 
important moves of the year. 
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This week President Roosevelt begins his 
seventh year in the White House. Much has 
happened in the six years since 1933. Our econ- 
omists didn’t spare the midnight oil in pre- 
paring the thoughtful analysis on page three 
of the record of the New Deal’s experiments— 
its successes and failures—during that period. 
Here is a well-rounded story of what’s hap- 
pened to the ventures in money controls, crop 
controls and price controls which were put 
forth in an effort to solve the nation’s prob- 
lems. And also, a look ahead. 


xk 


Thus it was a doubly significant occasion 
when a President of the United States, cele- 
brating the beginning of a new year in office, 
addressed on March 4 the joint session of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, cele- 
brating the 150th anniversary of the first 
meeting of Congress. This long-heralded ad- 
dress of Mr. Roosevelt we considered so impor- 
tant that we present it in full on page nine. 


x * * 


Also the joint session heard from another 
great American, Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes, some reasons why the three great 
branches of Government must work together 
if a workable democracy is to survive. The full 
text appears on page seven. 
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Surprisingly big strides seem to have been 
made in Washington recently on several dif- 
ferent fronts in efforts to provide some kind 
of improved credit system for the harassed 
“small-business” man. The ,Federal Govern- 
ment has been liberal in helping, financially and 
otherwise, banks, railroads, agriculture, home- 
owners and other groups. What can be done to 
help the small and medium-sized business en- 
terprises? We knew that this was a question 
that a lot of people would like to have answered, 
so we asked banks and business associations all 
over the country. The answers—many from 
nationally known persons—will be found on 
page four in “The Question of the Week.” 
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“Congress as Santa Claus“...That’s a very 
intriguing title in this present great era of 
Federal spending. It happens that a remark- 
able study of Federal donations over 140 years 
has been made, the more remarkable in that 
it was made in 1932, when spending didn’t run 
into billions every year. We knew about the 
study and had the greatest respect for its 
author, Charles Warren, former Assistant At- 
torney General and Pulitzer prize winner for his 
book on the Supreme Court. We considered the 
book—originally prepared in the form of lec- 
tures—so important that we prevailed upon Mr. 
Warren and his publishers to give us special 
permission to reprint most of it for our readers. 
It begins in this issue on page ten. We believe 
that it will make fascinating reading. 
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Which way is business now going to jump? 
Half the ground lost since late 1937 now has 
been regained—but business has again hit a 
snag. Is the next jump to be upward or merely 
sidewise? On page fourteen we have prepared 
an interesting chart based on the very data 
which help the Government’s business fore- 
casters to make up their minds. And what is 
happening to the national income and to the 
rate of business activity is told in an article 
accompanying the chart. 


x «er 


When the Supreme Court has spoken in cases 
dealing with the National Labor Relations 
Act, it heretofore has confined itself largely to 
the question of constitutional rights of Con- 
gress to enact laws governing labor relations in 
industry. The result has been an almost un- 
broken series of victories for the Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

But when the Court spoke last week it was 
with three separate voices and the result was 
to outline sharply some heretofore debatable 
rights of employers and in effect outlaw “sit- 
down” strikes. The meaning of those decisions 
to employers and workers is told fully on page 
fifteen. 


E. WortH HIGGINs, 
Managing Editor. 
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